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1. Newspaper advertisements of Christian 11 
d Stian literature have led to corr d 
i nce, and, later to visits from colporteurs, which espond- 
ME tive means of making the Gospel k s, which are proving an effec- is 
sl | 18 pel known in Japan. (See page 649.) i) 
si by dedicating’ th istians are taking the “revenge of love” on the Turk ) ie 
dedicating their liv urks 
(Ste 667.) ves to efforts to lead their enemies to Christ. 
3. Chapel c 7 
pel cars are proving an effective ieans f 
or 
U “churches on wheels” is being i merica. The number of these oo) 
is being increased. (See page 677.) 
4. Does Chin; 
“ay need Christ ? A Chinese woman, near Amoy, told iSSi . 
ary that she had killed five of her ov y; a mission- 
U said that they had never kn a babies, and she and others | 
own it was wrong until the missionary came. 
5. Assiut College fo | | | 
r fifty years has bee a. 
uy in Egypt. Six hundred stud one of the greatest Christian forces |i 
ents are now enrolled. (See page 663.) | 
: he ee Ch f all Chinese discoveries within the last twent i 
! ew Chinese Woman. (See page 691.) y years 1s i 
7. The Mini 
y a nister of Education in Japan recently urged the need of purifyi i 
r priesthoods upon the official representati f perirying 
" Shinto religions, to strengthen th ves of the Buddhist and |e 
cf page 685.) e moral life of the people. (See a 
8. The Christ 
ian. character of the ma 
nagement 1s a recognize 
maintained by the output of a in the 
U apan. ee page 703.) ilk factory in |Z 
. A candidate f | 
Ch also brought an unbelieving husb 
and or wife t as) 
rf rist also. (See page 704.) e to (Um 
10 | 
. Five thous 
usand copies of the New Testament h 
y away by a Chinese who takes pains t ave recently been given oo ii 
ns : 
" member. (See page 706.) o state that he is not a church ie 
11. The Morning Star, the saili 
Society for so many years on Lake Tangan ik 
tf German soldiers. (See page /12.) ganyika, has been destroyed by a 
. The histo — 
U ry of Egypt, accepted by the Ministry of Ed aoe 
h y ucatl f . 
the gov 10n tor us 
‘f sovernment schools was written by a native Ch e in a) 
page 711.) y a native Christian woman. See 
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FEDERATED WORK IN JAPAN * 
Ga a year, usually in January, 


the Conference of Federated 


Missions holds a session in Tokyo. 
It is probably the most compre- 
hensive federation of Christian forces 
on any mission field. With but few 
exceptions, the Protestant Mission- 
ary bodies working in Japan are rep- 
resented in the Federation. The 
total membership is fifty-one. The 
session continues for two days, and 
the matter brought before the con- 
lerence, for the most part, consists 
of discussions and reports of com- 
mittees. 

Among the enterprises undertaken 
by the missions in cooperation and 
under the auspices of the Federation, 
are the Japanese Language School for 
Missionaries, the School for Foreign 


Children, and the Christian Literature 


Society, and such publications as the 


+ 
~ From Rev, S. H. Wainwright, of Tokyo. 


Christian Movement (a year book 
of missions in Japan), and the Japan 


Evangelist, a monthly magazine de- 
voted to missions in Japan. Various 
committees also bring in annual re- 
ports on important aspects of the 


missionary situation. Such committees 


represent subjects relating to relief 


work, industrial welfare, education, 
Bible study, Sunday-school work, sta-_ 


tistics, and temperance. Five members 
of the World Conference Continuation 
Committee of Japan are elected by 
this conference. 

One matter of outstanding inter- 
est, occupying the attention of the 
last conference, was the proposed 
Christian University for Japan. The 
plan for founding a university under 
the auspices of Christian missions 
and churches has been under discus- 
sion for a number of years. There 
exists no doubt among Christians 
in Japan as to the need of a un1- 
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versity founded on an_ evangelical 
basis. Such an institution would 
crown the educational work con- 
ducted by the Christian missions dur- 
ing the past half a century. The 


necessity felt for such a seat of 


learning is due, in no small degree, to 
educational progress already achieved. 

The Christian community in Japan 
is convinced that in the training of 
professional men and in the task of 
scientific research and_ theoretical 
thinking, the higher and future in- 
terests of Japan can be best served 
through the founding of a great seat 
of learning under Christian auspices. 
There is a consensus of opinion con- 
The only 
real obstacle to success in the promo- 
tion of the movement for a wuniver- 
sity has been a lack of funds. 


KOREAN MISSIONS IN 
MANCHURIA 


ARGE numbers of. Koreans have 

recently moved into Manchuria, 
where they have started farms. For 
the last three years, three Korean 
pastors or home missionaries, sup- 
ported by the northern Presbytery of 
Syen Chyun, have been doing a 
splendid work among them, preach- 
ing and organizing churches. 

Over 200,000 Koreans have already 
settled in Manchuria, and the num- 
ber is rapidly growing year by year, 
as the Koreans are settling down in 
little communities reaching from the 
Yalu River up to Kirin, in a country 
about one-third the size of Korea. 

At Chintuho, there is now a 
church of 250 adherents, and in 
the entire district every Korean 
had become a Christian and a regu- 
lar attendant at the church services. 
For the week’s Bible study 202 men 
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registered, some of them having 
walked 50 or 100 miles carrying thei 
food on their backs so as to save the 
expense. hey were a fine, keen, jn- 
terested set of men. “The life in 
these little communities,” says Rey. 
T. 5. Soltau, “is very similar in many 
ways to that of the early church as 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
It any family is unfortunate with 
their harvest their more fortunate 
brethren make up the lack from their 
own supply. 

The work has been difficult owing 
to the great distances to be covered, 
the severe winters when the ther- 
mometer drops to forty and fifty de- 
grees below zero, the bad roads, their 
lack of knowledge of the Chinese 
language, and at times the bands of 
robbers or brigands which terrorize 
the country. And yet in these three 
years they have organized 56 groups 
or churches with a total of 2,780 


adherents, and have started a number 


of Christian schools for the educa- 
tion of Korean children. And all 


this work has been carried on en- 


tirely independently of 
elgner, save at the time of the an- 
nual class when one or two of the 
men from Kangkei have gone over to 
teach. The church people, tho des- 
perately poor, are realizing their re- 
sponsibility, and are now paying the 
salaries of three evangelists who as-_ 
sist the pastors in their arduous work. 
- But the opportunity does not end 
there, for the Korean readily learns 
the Chinese language, and already a 
number of them have become met 
bers of the Chinese church, estab 
lished by the Scotch and Irish Pres 
byterian missions. And_ since God 
has so signally used the Korean my 
sionaries among their owl people, 
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He may also do great things through 
them among the Chinese at this criti- 
cal time in that nation’s history. A 
desire has already been exprest on 


the part of some of the leading 


Korean Christians for union with the 
Chinese church in Manchuria. 


CHINESE MOSLEMS ALARMED 


VEN in China the Moslems are 

seeing signs of the _ breaking 
up of Islam. A Mohammedan con- 
ference in Peking, early in this year, 
was composed of some three hundred 
Ahungs (Chinese Mullahs) from the 
northern provinces. ‘This meeting 
was undoubtedly called because of 


the effect of efforts made in various 


places to reach Moslems with the 
Gospel. The report, which was pub- 
lished, not in Arabic but in high-class 
Wenli, gives the following view of 
the situation: | 
“Irom without, our enemies (other 
societies or churches) have taken up 
arms against us and are continually 
searching for an opportunity to send 
us harmful books. [From within, 
blind and foolish disciples have lost 
the real spirit of Islam and simply 
observe the outward forms, and have 
even suggested the changing of our 
religion. We have noticed that 
among our fellow - Mohammedans, 
those who understand the Lord (Mo- 
hammed) and regard him as _ holy, 
Who practise self-denial, attend faith- 
fully to worship, and study the sacred 
lessons, are very few in number. 
The reason for all these failures is 
that the truth has been hid and our 
Principles have been kept dark. We 
must withstand those who would hurt 
us from without and awaken the 
sleepy and ignorant in our midst, 
and cause all disciples to understand 
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Islam, practise self-denial, and do 
their duty.” 

Surely this is a sign that the Gospel 
is taking effect. Let us thank God and 
take courage. 


AFTER TWO YEARS OF WAR 


HE war already lasted 
longer than many thought pos- 
sible, and neither side yet shows 
signs of exhaustion. lhe cost has 
been immense in men and money, 


but even more so in the expenditure 


of energy used to devise means of 
destruction, which energy might have 


been used to devise inventions and 


reforms for the benefit of mankind. 
Not less than two thousand mission- 
aries have been recalled or deported 
from foreign fields, schools have been 
closed, churches have been turned 
over to natives, many mission hos- 
pitals are now used only for wounded 
soldiers, and valuable mission presses 
are idle. 

The cost of the war, estimated at 
from fifty to sixty millions a day, 
has already reached the fabulous 
sum of thirty-five billion dollars— 
ten times the amount spent in Chris- 
tian work in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America and the islands of the sea 
since Christ gave to His disciples the 
Great Commission. The men who 
have been killed and wounded are 
many more in number than the total 
Protestant missionaries ever sent into 
non-Christian lands. 

What are thus far some of the 
results of this expenditure, from a 
Christian viewpoint? 

first: The world has seen a new 
standard set in the possibilities of 
expenditures and of sacrifice. Never 
again can the plea be made that too 
much is asked of the servants and 
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stewards of God. Even in the midst 
of war several missionary societies 
in Great Britain have not only met 
expenses but have made up deficits. 

Second: Many of the nations have 
been brought to their knees to con- 
fess their sins and to ask the guid- 
ance and. help of God. In France, 
however, it is said that while the 
churches were well filled in the days 
of defeat, now, in the time of victory, 
they are again nearly deserted. In 
England there is unusual seriousness, 
and it is said that among the soldiers 
“Tipperary” is being replaced by “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers.” 
out Germany there is reported an 
earnest spirit of prayer. If there is 
also developed a new attitude toward 
the word of God and the Deity of 


Christ, the conflict will not have been 


in vain. The Christian work among 
soldiers and prisoners of war should 


produce abiding results. 


Third: The sale of intoxicants— 
that liquid-demon possession — has 
been struck a hard blow. Russia is 


already feeling the benefit of the 


vodka prohibition, and France is 
blest by the destruction of the sale 
of absinthe. When Germany gives 
up her beer, France foregoes wine, 
and Great Britain has courage to 
prohibit alcoholic drinks, then they 
may be counted as having learned a 
great lesson through the war—and 
will be more ready for peace. 

Fourth: The deadliness of the 
struggle for mastery, without broth- 
erly love, has been manifested in the 
German spoiliation of Belgium, the 
Austrian devastation of Serbia, the 
Russian retreat in Poland, the Turk- 
ish massacres in Armenia, and the 
jehad in Persia. Efficiency and the 
selfish desire for supremacy work 


~work hindered. 


Through- 
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only death when they are devoid of 
the Spirit of Christ. 

Fifth: The effect of the war on 
mission fields can not yet be esti- 
mated. German mission work js alJ- 
most at a standstill, since the men 
have been called home to fight or 
have been deported from British and 
French possessions. The German 
fields in western, southern and east- 
ern Africa have become battlefields, 
and even Americans have found their 
In Persia, all mis- 
sionary work in country districts has 
been abandoned and, in the city, those 
who are able to continue find their 
time mostly occupied in relief of the 
starving. From Turkey, many of the 
missionaries have been deported, and 
the schools and hospitals taken by the 
Turks for wounded soldiers. Many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of mis- 
sion property have been destroyed. 
Syria and Palestine are nearly sealed 
up, while famine reigns. The Mar- 
shall Islands have been taken by the 
Japanese, and other German posses- 
sions in the Pacific are in the hands 
of French and British. All of these 
changes have greatly disturbed the 
missionary activities. 

Sixth: Travel to and from the mis- 
sion fields is now difficult and danger- 
ous. The Government of India has 
made strict regulations that turn 
many back from that land, and every 
traveler runs unusual risks on land 
and sea. Supplies are difficult to ob- 
tain in Africa and other outposts of 
civilization, and no new work can 
be undertaken. 

— Seventh: Whatever the result of 
the war—and it seems that Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey are 
doomed to lose that for which they 
are fighting—whatever the terms on 
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which peace is made, the indications | 


are that Moslem political power is 
broken and Turkish sovereignty will 
he no more. Then fear will be re- 


moved from those Moslems who de- 


sire to confess Christ openly. Arabia 
has thrown off the yoke of Constan- 
tinople, and it is hoped that Armenia 
will be set free. Syria and Pales- 
tine are in the balance, but we look 
for a new era in missions to Moslem 
lands. Albania must be once more 
free to begin a new life, and Persia, 


under Russian and British influence, © 


will doubtless offer greater facilities 
for mission work and the people 
will respond more readily to the 
Christian message. 

Surely this is a time for prayer 
and for preparation on the part of 
Christians, that we may be ready to 
seize the opportunities when they 
come and to enter the open doors. 
It is a time for the union of Chris- 


tian forces and for a redistribution 


of workers on the mission fields. 
May the Church of Christ not fail 
to learn her lessons in self-sacrifice, 
loyalty and Christian generalship. 


A FRENCH APPEAL FOR UNITY 


“Ili war may bring about closer 
unity among the nations and also 

among the denominations. Twenty- 
hve French chaplains at the front 
have recently issued a striking docu- 
ment, a part of which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“On the field, in the camp, in the 
held-hospital we see our countrymen, 
officers and men, fight, suffer, die— 
and it never occurs to us to ask 
them, ‘To what section of the Church 
do you belong?’ For them and for 
us, at the front, ‘one is our Master, 
even (hrist, and all we are brethren.’ 


> 
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“When the happy hour of victory 
and peace shall come, if God restores 
us to our churches, shall we find 
them still divided, disunited, exhaust- 
ing their resources both of men and 
money in works and organizations 


that run on parallel lines or are even 


rivals to one another? Bleeding as 
it will be from its cruel ordeal, our 


.dear country will. need all our 


strength to assuage its smart; many, 
many hearts burdened with trouble 
will be ready to receive at our hands 
the implanted word; shall we then 
dissipate in barren debates the preci- 
ous time which should be consecrated 
to saving the people? 

“No! You would not have it so! 
Protestants of France, brothers in 
Jesus Christ, you would say, ‘Let all 
things be done unto edifying” 

“On the eve of new battles, in 


which some amongst us may pass to 


heaven—before God Who hears us 
—in the name of so many sons of 
our churches who in this war have 
given their lives to preserve the 
unity of our native land—%in the 
name of all the martyrs who through 
the centuries have died for the de- 
fense of the Gospel, we most sol- 
emnly entreat you, and sound to you 
this challenge. 

“Protestants of France, brothers in 
Jesus Christ, let us close up our 
ranks around the one Saviour of us 
all. To serve Him, to extend His 
kingdom, let there be henceforth in 
France one, and only one, Evangeli- 
cal Church.” 

Is it not time that all true Chris- 
tians realize that they are serving one 
Lord in one cause and that greater 
unity and cooperation are essential 
to success? 
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WORK ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 
ITH over one hundred thousand 


"American troops on the Mexi- 


can border, there is an obvious need 
for Christian work among them. A\l- 
ready the Army and Navy depart- 
ments of the International Y. M. 


C. A. has erected “huts” in the vari- 


ous camps, has sent a hundred sec- 


retaries and is furnishing games, lit-, 


erature, writing paper, entertainments 
and religious meetings for the men. 

Army camps are always surrounded 
by a class of camp followers whose 
influences are for evil. George A. 
Reeder, the secretary of the Army 
and Navy Department, who 1s -in 
charge of the border work, investi- 
gated the border conditions and re- 
ported that the moral risks of the 
troops are greater than the Associa- 
tion has ever faced before. Under the 
monotony of military camp life, in a 
most trying climate, the temptations 
to thousands of young men away from 
home are very great. 

The outfit for an Association 
branch comprises a frame building of 
simple construction, in charge of a 
secretary and assistants. It 1s the 
business of the secretaries to make 
the Association building a social 
headquarters for the men and a 
cheer-up spot in the tiresome mo- 
notony of camp life. The equipment 
consists of tables, chairs, benches, 
with free writing materials, books, 
magazines, newspapers from the 
home towns of the troops, a grapho- 
phone with records, and generally a 
motion picture machine. Games are 
provided also, such as chess, checkers 
and dominoes, and a popular feature 
of every branch is the ice-water_ bar- 
rel. Included always in the equip- 
ment is a folding organ for religious 
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services. Entertainments, athletics 
and concerts are part of the pro- 
eram. 

The religious features are pro- 
vided for by a series of Gospel meet. 
ings and by Bible classes. The As- 
sociation buildings are available for 
religious services conducted by the 
chaplains or by visiting ministers of 
various denominations. Every secre- 
tary 1s expected to conduct a steady 
program of personal Christian work. 
They are to be big brothers to every 
man in the camp and to help them 
by counsel. 

Fresh supplies of reading matter 
are always needed. Popular weeklies 
and monthly magazines are espe- 
cially liked by the men.* Funk and 
Wagnalls Company are sending 2,000 
copies of the Literary Digest every 
week. | 

The average cost of the Army 
branch building, including full equip- 
ment, is about $2,000. One man, 
who has a son in the militia, has 
given that amount for the equipment 
of a branch unit. $5,000 will pro- 
vide for building and equipment, and 
will pay the running expenses of a 
branch for six months. The present 
prospects are that the state troops 
will not remain on the border for a 
longer period. 

Many testimonies have been given 
in praise of the efficient organization 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation camps on the border. Let 
spiritual power be emphasized equally 
with organization efficiency and the 
results will be permanent. 


* Relatives and friends of the troops who desire 
to cooperate in furnishing literature should forward 
it in large packages, charges prepaid, addrest to 
the Army and Navy Department, Y. M. C. A. 120 
East 28th Street, New York. At New York the 
material is sorted and distributed to the camps 0” 
the border in accordance with their needs. 
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SEPTEMBER 


2d—Anniversary of arrival of Whitman and Spaulding at Walla Walla, 1836. | 
3d—Anniversary of landing of Townsend Harris at Shimoda, Japan, 1856. 

6th to 11th—National Baptist Convention, Savannah, Georgia. 

28th—-Missionary Society of Evangelical Association, Williamsport, Pa. 
30th—Anniversary of ordination of Robert Moffatt and John Williams, 1816. 


OCTOBER 


4th to 8th—Convention of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Cleveland, Ohio. 

6th—General Convention Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society, St. Louis. 

13th to 18th—Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Des Moines, Ia. 

17th, 18th and 19th—70th Annual os American Missionary Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. : | 

18th—Robert Moffat sailed for Africa, 1816. 100th anniversary. 

24th to 27th—Annual Meeting American Board, Toledo, Ohio. 

24th—Death of Ann Judson, 1826. 90th anniversary. 

26th—Birth of Christian Frederick Schwartz, 1726. 190th anniversary. 

28th—Death of Madame Coillard, 1891. 25th anniversary. 

slst—Fourth Centenary of the Reformation under Martin Luther, 1516. 


NOVEMBER 


8th to 10th—Annual Meeting Women’s Bd. of Missions, Northampton, Mass. 
12th—W orld Temperance Sunday Observance. 

17th—John Williams sailed for the South Seas, 1816. 100th anniversary. 
23d—Thanksgiving Day Services, Home Mission Sermons. 

30th—Founding of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, 1841. 


DECEMBER 


6th to 13th—Third. Quadrennial Council of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, St. Louis, Mo. 

19th—Birth of Adolphus Good, 1856. 60th anniversary. 

23d—William Duncan sailed for Fort Simpson, British Columbia, 1856. 

é4th—Allen Gardiner sailed for South America, 1836. 80th anniversary. 

24th—Christmas Sunday. Foreign Mission Services. 

25th—Dedication of Duncan’s Church at New Metlakahtla. 20th anniversary. 

26th—Dishop Selwyn sailed for New Zealand, 1841. 75th anniversary. 

3lst—Death of Bishop Crowther, 1891. 25th anniversary. 
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AN INVOLUNTARY MISSIONARY IN JAPAN 


By these rural postmen the Gospel is being carr 


They are 


to remote hamlets and districts in Japan. 
istributing the newspapers in which the Gospel is advertised 
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REV. ALBERTUS PIETERS AT HIS DESK IN OITA, JAPAN 


Advertising the Gospel Japan 


BY REV. ALBERTUS PIETERS, D.D., OITA, JAPAN 


SUCCESSFUL _ busi- 
ness requires four 
things: (1) A _ real 


of good quality that 
meets the need; (3) 
accessibility of this product through 
distributing agencies; (4) knowledge 
on the part of the public of their 
need, of the article which is to 
supply it, and of the places where it 
is to be obtained. 

The rest is easy. If people want 
a thing, know they want it, and 
know where to get it, they will seek 
it; then salesmanship is reduced to 
the simple task of handing things 
Over a counter. 


Apply these principles to mission- 
ary work, 


need; (2) a product 


The people of non-Christian coun- 
tries need the Gospel of Christ and 
need it badly. No other need is so 
widespread, so deep, and so perma- 
nent as this. In every country where 
missionary work has reached an ad- 


vanced stage, there is also a good 


supply of the article that will meet 
the need, and immense sums have 
been invested in the business. Just 
as grain or any other natural product 
must pass through a process to fit it 
for actual consumption, so the Gospel 
of Christ must be especially prepared 
to meet the spiritual needs of any 
people. The Scriptures must be 
translated and printed; Christian lit- 
erature must be created; men must 
be trained to preach, and the message 
must be interpreted in relation to the 
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habits, ideas, and spiritual state of 
the people whom we stitive to reach. 
This business requires such organiza- 
tions as Bible and tract societies, 
Christian literature societies, Chris- 
tian schools, universities, theological 
seminaries, etc. In Japan these en- 
terprises have been established, and 
have reached a high state of ef- 
ficiency. 

The third need is that of distrib- 
uting agencies. Here, also, we are 
well supplied. All the modern con- 
veniences of railway and steamship 
lines, telegraph and postal system, 
banking and other facilities for busi- 
ness, are at our service. The country 
is dotted with mission stations and 
churches. These are found in all 
the cities and the larger towns, even 
in many of the smaller places. Only 
the villages and the country districts 
are without them. These, to be sure, 
contain eight-tenths of the population, 
but a majority are near enough to 
some distributing point to be easily 
supplied if the fourth condition of 
success were only realized. 

Ah! there’s the rub! Not one of 
the elements of the fourth demand 1s 
present in any considerable degree. 
With rare exceptions the Japanese 
people are unconscious of their spirit - 
ual needs. They do not know that 
perfect satisfaction for those needs is 
to be found only in Christ, and they 
do not know where and how to find 
those who will teach them of Christ. 
Consequently there is not an active 
demand for the thing we are offer- 
ing. How is this consciousness of 
need to be awakened and the atten-, 
tion of the public to be directed to 
that which will satisfy it? 

How is it done in business? 

Some years ago, a man whose name 
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is now a household word in America 
discovered that thousands of people 
were suffering from coffee Poisoning, 
or could be made to think they were 
which for business purposes amounts 
to the same thing. He prepared q 
coffee substitute which, in a harmless 
way, was to satisfy the craving for 
a hot drink at breakfast. He set up 
a large manufacturing plant; and he 


supplied the retail grocers all over 
the country. If he had done all that 


and nothing more, he would have 
died a poor man, instead of speedily 
becoming a multi-millionaire. Notice 
that his problem was the same as 
ours. There was the need, there was 
the manufactured product to meet it. 
and there were the distributing agen- 
cies which made it easy of access, but 


there was not the consciousness of 


need, there was no knowledge that 
such an article existed, and hence 
there was no demand. What did he 


do to produce that consciousness of 


need, that knowledge, and that de- 
mand? He advertised. 

If we would succeed in Japan, we 
must go and do likewise. This we 
have been endeavoring to do for the 
past three years in Oita Ken, a prov- 
ince containing approximately one 
million souls. This province prefec- 
ture is subdivided into twelve “Cun” 
or counties, and these again into 
numerous “Mura,” or townships. The 
capital city, Oita, has a population 
of about thirty thousand. In Chris- 
tian work this province was, three 
years ago, one of the most back- 
ward districts of the empire, hav- 
ing but one adult commmunicant 
Christian to three thousand of 
the population. The proportion i 
Japan at large, according to tie Edin- 
burgh statistics, was one to eight hun- 
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dred and fifty; in China, one to two 
thousand; in India, one to five hun- 
dred and sixty, and in Africa one to 
three hundred and twenty-five. 

In Oita a strong dislike of the Chris- 


tian religion is almost universal, as - 


this is one of the provinces in which 
the ancient Roman Catholic move- 
ment has left an evil tradition. Out- 
side of the limited Christian circle. 
intelligent knowledge of even the 
simplest historical facts in regard to 
Christ was almost wholly lacking. 
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tracts, including annotated selections 
from the New Testament, is sent to 


the applicant, with a letter encourag- 


ing him to read them with care. His 


name is also placed on the mailing 
list, and he is informed that he will 
receive a certain Christian monthly 
magazine, free of charge, for six 
months. After a month has elapsed, 
another letter is sent him, with a 
fresh package of tracts. If he indi- 
cates any special interest, correspond- 
ence is continued. If he is near 


THE GOSPEL ADVERTISED IN A JAPANESE NEWSPAPER 


Altogether, it may fairly be said that 
this was a district where there was a 
distinct” need of some new agency 
for reaching the people with the 
Gospel message, and at the same time 


the conditions were comparatively un- 
favorable. 


What were we to do to attract at-. 


tention? First, we obtained space in 
the secular press at advertising rates, 
and printed brief articles on the es- 
sentials of the Christian religion. An 
Invitation is given to apply for free 
literature. When applications come 
in they are carefully recorded on a 
“card index, and a small package of 


enough, one of the evangelists is in- 
troduced to him; if not, a traveling 
evangelist is sent to talk with him. 
Once a year a grand rally is held 
to bring together as many inquirers 
as possible for conference. Within 
the past year a new association has 
been formed, which aims to place 


advanced books within the 


reach of those interested. A _ loan 
library has been established, and the 
privilege of borrowing these books. 1s 
confined to members of the associa- 
tion, who pay a small fee. There 
are now more than one hundred and 
twenty members in this association. 
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The next step contemplated is to 


establish local branches so as to pro-_ 


vide “nerve centers” around which 
popular interest may gather, hoping 
that in time these may become the 
beginnings of Church organizations. 

The expenses have been as follows: 


at 
a 
a> &§ 
OVO 
1912 (from Feb. 12th) et} 45 $656.58 $1,240.03 


- Total for three years $2,208.51 $2,535.93 $4,744.44 


This includes everything except the 
salary of the Japanese traveling 
evangelist and his expenses, which 
were paid from the ordinary mission 
funds. The total amount is about 
equal to the salary and house rent of 
a married missionary in Japan for 
the same period. 

It is difficult to estimate accurately 
the results of work of this kind. On 
the one hand, there has, so far, been 
less change in the situation than we 
had hoped. Attendance at church 


servics has increased during the three 
years, and this increase is in some 


measure, and in certain localities, 
traceable to the effects of the adver- 
tising work, but not to any remark- 
able extent. So far as the churches 
are concerned, the improvement up to 
date has been slight, and largely to 
be accounted for in other ways. 

On the other hand, the ‘following 
are concrete facts: First, three thou- 
sand people have applied for and re- 
ceived sufficient Christian literature 
to make them wise unto salvation, 


and. their names and addresses are 


in the card index. There may be 
others of whom we have not heard. 
Thirty-two have since been baptized 
upon confession of faith, and have 
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become members of the Church of 
Christ in Japan (Presbyterian anq 
Reformed), and of the Methodist, 
Baptist, and Lutheran churches. Such 
‘work may be sustained and admin- 
istered by a denominational agency, 
but its results are inter-denomina- 
tional. 


The message of the Gospel has 


also been very widely brought to the 


people of this and other districts 
through this advertising work, more 
widely, perhaps, than it has been 
brought to the people of any other 
province in Japan by all of the other 
missionary agencies. It has been 
made accessible to at least fifty thou- 
sand people. How many of these 
have read the articles no one can tell. 
Many do not read them at all, but it 
is certain that hundreds of others do 
read them, for it is proved by letters 
and inquiries to the number of nearly 
five thousand that come to this office 
from every county and from well 
nigh every township in the province, 
as well as from neighboring districts 
and from remote parts of Formosa, 


Manchuria and Korea. 


How far the published articles have 
influenced those who have not been 
heard from is one of the things we 
should like to know, but in the nature 
of the case can not. We can guess 
to some extent from our own expef!- 
ence, for all of us are being influ- 
enced, consciously and unconsciously, 
by what we read in the papers, but 
only very rarely do we make it 
known. In all reason, therefore, to 
the hundreds who have written us 


that they have read the articles and 


have been deeply imprest by them 
must be added other hundreds who 
have been equally imprest, but have 
not said so. We have also informa- 
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tion from various sources that the 
hings thus brought to the attention 
of the public have become matters of 
discussion among groups of laborers, 
in the family circle, in young men’s 
clubs, and in barber shops and other 
places where men congregate. 

The thing to be remembered §1s, 
that in the vast majority of the vil- 
lage communities thus reached it is 
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Gospel can penetrate into these re- 


That was a deliberate 
and well-founded judgment, and it 


is still the truth, except where the 
evangelization plan is 
adopted. It is no longer true in Oita 
present there is scarcely 
present rate 


mote places. 


newspaper 


Ken, for at 


a township, and at the 


of progress in a few years there will 
be scarcely a hamlet in the entire 


FACSIMILE OF CARD IN CARD INDEX 


not a choice between this method and 
some other, but this or nothing. Some 
years ago the writer was sitting with 
a colleague on the deck of a coast- 
ing steamer, and as we passed along, 
village after village appeared in view. 
Presently he said to his companion 
‘How long is it likely to be before 
these people hear the Gospel?” His 
companion reflected a moment and 
then said: “These villagers will die 
in their sins and their children after 
them, for there is no way by which, 
‘In this generation or the next, the 


province where there is not some one 
who is in possession of the Gospel 
and in touch with an evangelizing 
agency. The newspaper and the mail 
carrier go everywhere. They are the 
only distributors of ideas that do go 
everywhere. In alliance with them 
we can reach the entire country, al- 
tho not all the people in it. Without 
them we are confined to the places 
which missionaries and evangelists 
can visit. 

One or two extracts from the 
rough notes on the card index will 
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illustrate how the system works, and 
the effect produced upon favorable 
cases. The following is a facsimile 
of one of the cards: 


ceived, which are numbered and filed 
in the order of their receipt. The 
man concerned, Mr. Koga, is a young 
civil engineer, living at H1j1, a small 
town where an evangelist, Mr. M. 
Otsubo, was located. Hence a letter 
of introduction was at once sent him, 
and it was promptly presented. After 
a course of instruction, lasting some 
months, as indicated by the dates, he 
was baptized, and is now one of the 
most active members of the little 
church at Hiji. The word “kyn- 
désha” on the card means “inquirer.” 
The “Fukuin Ceppo” is a monthly 
Christian publication. The ‘“Dai- 
kwai’ referred to at the end is the 


annual rally in which we strive to 


get the people together. 

Another card gives the outlines of 
a pathetic case of a man brought by 
ereat sorrow to feel the need of a 


Savior. The notes on the card run 
as follows: 
No. 260%. june H, 1914. Name; 


Nakamurza Tatsuzo. A primary school 
teacher way back in the hills. 

“Have read your. advertisement and 
wish to get the books.” | 

No. 3,727. November 13, 1914. Many 
thanks for the books sent. I am teaching 
in this very out-of-the-way place. After 
I had been here a week my second son, 
aged three years, got sick and died. On 
July 27th my oldest son, aged five, also 
died. So I have buried my two children 
here. Also, my younger sister died at 
Hita on July 30th. My father died 
August 25th. My old mother is still in 
my home town. My wife and | are here 
together—very lonely. I am reading the 
Bible now daily. Would like a copy of 
the full Bible, Old and New Testaments. 
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The numbers | 
are those of the communications re- 


Have sought for comfort in various 
forms of faith. Hope to join the Ejsej 
Kwai (the reading club) at the end of 
this month.” 

This man was introduced to the 
nearest evangelist, who happened to 
be a Lutheran, many miles off. The 
next note records a card from him: 


“Mr. Matsumoto (the evangelist) 
writes (December 7, 1914) that this man 
is making progress in the faith and has 
made up his mind to be baptized.” 

No. 4,004. January 1, 1915. “Please 
record me as a member of the Eisej 
Kwai. Mr. Matsumoto comes here once 
a month, which is my only comfort, 
Have resolved to receive baptism in 


March at Hita or Kurume. Hope also to 
visit you in the summer vacation.” 


~The final note is as follows: 

“N.B. <A card from the Rev. Matsu- 
moto Sadokai received May 28, 1915, 
states that this man received baptism on 
Pentecost Sunday, May 23, 1915, from 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. T. Winther.” 


Enough has been said to show the 
workings of this system. It is greatly 
to be desired that the Boards and 
churches will supply their mission- 
aries with the necessary funds to ex- 
tend it to the entire empire. lwo 
of the most experienced and cautious 
missionaries in Japan, Dr. Sidney L. 


Gulick and Dr. J. M. T. Winther, 


have estimated that if generally em- 


ployed it would double the evangel- 
istic efficiency of the existing muis- 
sionary force. It could probably be 
done with an increase of 20 pef 
cent. over present expenses. If the 


estimate is correct we could double 


the results of our work by an addt- 
tion of 20 per cent. to the cost. 
That would be good business. And 
the question is not: “Can we afford 
it?’ but “Can we afford not to 
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DR. DAVID THOMPSON AND HIS STUDENTS IN 1871 


Apostle Christian Unit 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF DAVID THOMPSON, OF JAPAN 


BY REV. WILLIAM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, MACA, 


years of 


al 


active and continuous 
service in the Master’s 
work—this is_ the 
record of David 
Thompson, who died 
in Tokyo, Japan, October 29, 1915, 
at the age of eighty. 

He came of sturdy ancestry, ac- 
customed to toil on the frontier. 
Both his grandfathers were of Presby- 
terian Scotch-Irish descent, who came 
to America late in the seventeenth 
century. One was a_ substantial 
farmer near Cadiz, Ohio, where he 
Married a thrifty young erman 
woman, who filled the home with 
four stalwart sons and five interest- 
ing daughters. The future mission- 
ary found great delight in his grand- 
mother’s kitchen, because of the many 
Polished copper utensils in which he 


could see his face. She read more 
in her German than in her [English 
Bible, but she went dutifully to the 
psalm-singing church, the Associate 

eformed, with her husband, who 
lived to be ninety-six. maternal 
erandfather, Rev. Dr. Rea, founded 
churches, taught young men theology 
and younger folks music, all in Ohio. 

He was also one of the first to 
preach missionary sermons and to 
form a society in Pittsburgh to turn 
faith into works. oth of David 
Thompson’s parents were earnest ad- 
vocates of foreign missions. So 
Thompson, of Japan, came into the 
world with missionary blood in his 
veins. | 

He was born in Harrison County, 
Ohio, September 21, 1835, and was 
graduated at Franklin College, Ohio 
(September 8, 1859), and from the 
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Western Theological Seminary, in 
Pittsburgh, three years later. 


York on the “Belle of the West,” 
a clipper ship of 1,200 tons burden. 
He was met in Shanghai and en- 
tertained by Dr. Farnham, who found 
a vessel on which the young mission- 
' ary might sail for Japan. 
- To land in Japan in 1863 was like 
taking a needle shower bath of new 
impressions. The whole Protestant 
missionary body, except Verbeck and 
Ensor, at Nagasaki, “lined up” to 
meet the lone reenforcer. Messrs. 
Brown, Hepburn, Goble and Ballagh, 
with their wives, were all then in the 
prime of life, or young men. ‘To- 
day, only Ballagh, who is over eighty, 
survives. Fifty-two years after Dr. 
Thompson was met by this little 
group, the missionary force had _be- 
come 1,359 strong. | 
No picture of what God allowed 
David Thompson to achieve could 
have depth or color without contrast- 
ing the conditions that he found on 
his arrival with those that he left at 
his death. Then, the Japanese all sat 
on mats, using their knees and heels 
for chairs; now, many of them have 
modern furniture. 

Then, the men shaved their heads, 
save a trigger of hair in the center. 
To-day, only the wrestlers are con- 
servative as to topknots. 

Then, the woman had four styles 
of coiffure, signifying their relation 
to the matrimonial market, according 
as they were unmarried, married, 
widowed, or ineligible. The old 
ladies and Buddhist nuns advertised 
the fact that no more suitors need 
apply by shaving their skulls until the 
cuticle shone (old maids and bachelors 
were practically unknown). 
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November 30, 1862, he left New 
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Then, the samurai, or gentry, wore 
the flowing crest—embroidered robes 
and petticoats. They stood in sandals, 
wore two swords in their belts, paid 
no taxes or tolls, and patronized or 
bullied the common people. 

Yokohama was garrisoned. Around | 
the settlement were guard-houses, be- 
cause a powerful party was deter- 
mined to overthrow the Y eddo govern- 
ment, drive foreigners out of the coun- 
try and make Japan again a hermit- 
age. 
Korea was an acorn in a sealed, 
black bottle. As for Formosa and 
Riu Kiu (Loo Choo) it was not 
quite certain where they belonged. 

At home, the Civil War was raging 
and American commerce was driven 
off the seas. All mail to the United 
States had to be sent via England, 


and Americans in Japan felt almost. 


like men without a country. There 
was a lively prospect that this forlorn 
hope was marked for assassination. 
These were slight matters compared 
to the reception given to mission- 
aries by certain men of their own 
race. Young Thompson found that 
it was not the swords of the ron, 
or the malaria of the swamps, or the 
earthquakes, to which he must get 
accustomed, or need fear. ‘The real 
foes to his work were among those 


who were more bent on_ keeping 


Japan a field for lust than for en- 
lightenment. Too many wanted to get 
rich quick and return home to retail 
anti-missionary scandal tales that had 
already done duty in India and China 
—some of them fishy and odorous 
from fifty years of currency. 
Among the obstacles to Christian 
work in Japan at that time one could 
see the government edicts, posted 
along the roads of the empire, at the 
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A JAPANESE NICODEMUS 


A Japanese of the Samurai class. 


The first Christian conver 
night to avoid creating a disturbance 
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bridges and ferries and in the towns. 
These prohibited the introduction of 
the Christian religion, and offered 
money to informers on “the accurst 
sect.” | 
Then the settled public opinion of 
the Japanese was anti-Christian and 
was buttressed by centuries of tradi- 
tion, which has left its marks even 
on the language. he missionaries 
were believed to be the disguised 
political agents of foreign govern- 
ments bent on conquest, and Chris- 


tianity was considered a system of 


sorcery or deviltry, its agents expert 
and active in the black art. 
Overtopping all these was a moun- 
tain of constant ridicule from cer- 
tain foreigners, who poured contempt 
on “hired converters.” In the news- 
papers and in_ places — especially 
where gossip and grog passed freely 
~—the efforts of proselyters “to plant 
innumerable little hostile sects in the 
midst of an unwilling people” were 
defamed with profanity. Even to-day, 
when young business men go to the 
Far East, their friends should devoutly 
pray for them—not so much for pre- 
servation from robbers, dangers of 


the sea, evil women or diseases, as_ 


against the degrading gossip of the 
hongs and the clubs, where money, 
cards, strong drink and slander of 
missionaries are too often the main 
subjects of interest. 

It was this stream of ‘criticism, 
often malignant and rarely reason- 
able, that God used to shape the 
special life work of David Thompson. 
Out of this stone of offense the Al- 
mighty was pleased to chisel a noble 
sculpture. David ‘Thompson’s life 
achievements are not to be found in 
long lists of converts, in numerous 
or imposing buildings, or in statistics 
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that delight the patrons of missions 
at home. His work is not like the 
mustard seed, which has become a 
great tree, but rather like the leaven 
which has an amazingly transforming 
power, and which is not to be meas- 
ured by the scales or tape-line. 
Herein is the key to his career. 
Ballagh, of another denomination, and 
Thompson, early agreed that they 
would avoid the reproach of division 


by organizing a Union church for 


foreigners at Yokohama. For years 
this congregation met in halls until, 
on the ground made _ historic by 
Perrys treaty, the present Union 
church edifice was erected. When 
the first native Christian church was 
formed (in March, 1872), Thompson 
was absent in Europe, acting as an 
interpreter for a Japanese embassy. 
Yet his heart and soul were in the 
movement for the formation of ‘The 
Church of Christ in Japan,” without 
any P.M., Q.E. or other sectarian 
initial qualifying its name. No hy- 
phenates in Christianity for him! 
On his return from the Occident he 


organized the First Church of Christ 


in Tokyo and, for a decade, was its 
noble, generous, self-effacing pastor 
and chief servant. 

I was present in Yokohama at the 
sessions of all the Protestant mission- 
aries in convention, held in Dr. Ilep- 
burn’s dispensary, in 1873, when the 
vital matter of organic union was 
discust and threshed out. An heroic 
attempt was made, that there should 
be a Church of Christ, without sects 
or divisions in Japan. How earnestly 
Thompson pleaded for unity in Christ 
for the sake of Japan, and that the 
historic differences should not be 1m- 
ported from the continents of I-urope 
and America! So much in earnest 
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was he that he was willing even to 
‘cur suspicion as to his orthodoxy. 


But notwithstanding the fact that 


both churches organized were of the 
Presbyterian order, identical in dogma 


and virtually so in government, the 


Board at home ordered that this 
Second Church of Christ should be 
separated from the Church in Yoko- 
hama and come under a presbytery 


fect gentleman that any deviation or 
peccadillo attracted attention. or- 
eigners were all under the Japanese 
microscope in those early days and, 
people to whom etiquette is apt to be 
a substitute for religion, were con- 
tinually scrutinizing the strange ani- 


mals that had come among them with 


their outlandish ways. One morning, 
when the punctual and _ punctilious 


SS 


¥ 


JAPANESE RAPID-TRANSIT WHEN DR. THOMPSON ARRIVED IN TOKYO. 


of its own. Then Dr. Thompson 
separated himself from the mission- 
ary Board which had sent him out 
and, for several years, worked in- 
dependently. He supported himself, 
part of the time by teaching in the Im- 
perial University of Japan, where we 
were chums. Often we talked of the 
tuture of Christ’s kingdom in Japan. 
_ Thompson, as a rule, was very neat 
in his dress, and always such a per- 


Thompson appeared school- 
room with one shoelace accidentally 
left untied, some of the boys quickly 
reported the strange phenomenon to 
Forthwith, these gen- 


the directors. 


tlemen of dignity and seriousness 
called upon Dr. Verbeck, the princi- 
pal, to imquire “whether Professor 
Thompson was offended in any way,’ 
as they had noticed this slip in his 
dress and feared that it boded evil 
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to them. How we foreigners en- 
joyed the joke! 

Thompson gave himself to master 
the language and was able to preach 


to the Japanese in a clear, rich, flow- 


ing style. He was a master of 
Hebrew also, and began to translate 
the Book of Genesis. 
was never printed, he later rendered 


efficient service on the union version 
of the whole Bible, completed in 1888. 


This is known to be one of the 
greatest triumphs of modern mission- 


ary scholarship. Thompson served 
for a time as interpreter to the 
United States legation, and in this 
way his temporal wants were so well 
supplied that he was able to gratify 
his generous impulses in helping the 
Shinsakae Church and its members. 

With new arrivals in the mission 
held, wiser councils and tactful ad- 
justment prevailed so that a complete 
reconciliation was made and new 
Presbyterians and Reformed Church 
missions also entering the field, a 
wider union resulted, in what is now 
called “The Council of Missions co- 
operating with the Church of Christ 


in Japan.” Dr. Thompson entered into 


these various union movements as a 
faithful servant, and was in reality 
a directing master mind, but he lived 
in hope that all this was but a pre- 
lude to the fuller and closer union 
of all evangelical workers, and all 
true believers “in the unity of the 
spirit.” 

Indeed, the wonderful thing in 
Thompson—sure proof of the abun- 
dant indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
in him—lay in this: that, while to 
the last moment insistent on the 
union of all true believers, he was 
strictly conservative in his theology. 
Whether as editor, seminary teacher, 
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Tho this book 


pastor, evangelist, or in council, these 
traits predominated. His breadth of 
vision and range of scholarship en- 
abled him, by divine grace, to combine 
in harmony and winsome loveliness 
of spirit, these apparently contradictory 
traits of character. 

In fifty-two years of service he 
made only four visits home to Amer- 
ica, and then he literally entered the 
itineracy to plead for Japan. With- 
out dramatic success, the career of 
David Thompson was the means of 
fostering the remarkable unity and 
power of the Christian Church and 
the foreign missionary body in Japan. 
Of this, to one unable to visit the 
held, the annual volume “The Chris- 
tian Movement in Japan” is the best 
witness. 

In the little Union Church for for- 
eigners, erected at T’sukiji, in Tokyo, 
as early as 1873, Thompson was a 
moving spirit. Thus, both in Eng- 
lish and in Japanese, the idea of 


Christian unity was so manifest that 


the captious criticism and often ma- 
lignant and heartless slanders and 
misrepresentations of unsympathizing 
foreigners soon quieted down. It was 
in this little church edifice, with Ver- 
beck behind a screen playing the 
reed organ, that Dr. Thompson was 
married to Miss Mary Parks, a 
missionary lady. For over forty 
years Dr. Thompson had a most 
devoted helpmate, and she still sur- 
vives him with two daughters. 

Of such men the world can know 
little, but it is a great privilege to be 
able to tell the story of one in whom 
many gifts and prayers of friends at 
home were hidden. We believe that 
Japan is to be the Christian nation 
that will influence all Asia for right 
eousness rather than for war. 
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| BY GEORGE INNES, PHILADELPHIA 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees of Cairo University, Egypt 


mv S there any formula for 
bY Christian stewardship ? 
i if so, I have yet to 

We have, in years 
past, preached or prac- 


tised the formula of the tithe, but 


what is the tithe? Some say it is 
ten per cent.; some say twenty, some 
thirty. We can quote the principle 
of “Whosoever he be of you that 
renounceth not all that he hath can 
not be My disciple.” Does this mean 
that we must dispossess ourselves and 
hand all over to some church com- 
mittee or board? Christ never said 
that. In His parables He chose cer- 
tain business men to be stewards, and 
placed certain gifts in their hands, 
saying: “You can’t give this away, or 
hide it; you must use it.” Christ did 
not teach that men are to dispossess 
themselves as far as other men are 
concerned, but that they are to dis- 
possess themselves as far as their 
relation to God is concerned. 

If we are to pay over the tithe 
to Christ and still keep it, we do not 


renounce it. “How much of my 


money am [| going to give to God, 
and how much am I to keep for 
myself?” We have not any to keep 
if we have renounced it to God. 
Must we then go round drest 
shabbily and renounce all the things 
that please us? Not at all! God 
says that He loves to give good gifts 
to His children. My little boy asked 
if he could have a pump gun, and 


I wanted him to have one. There 


-was an allowance for that, and so | 


gave him one, and he pumped it 
nearly all day. Does not God love 
to do things like that? If my little 
boy had come and said: “Father, out 
of my money that I found in the 


~house—and it is just as much mine 


as yours—I have bought a gun,” I 
would not have had much satisfac- 
tion in it. 

There are many things that other 
men need that I do not. We can 
thank God for the fine homes that 
men have, because they need them 
and can be trusted to use them for 
God. Men gather there for prayer. 
Do you not think that God rejoices 
in such homes almost as much as in 
the Temple built on the hills of 
Judea years ago? If I needed such 
a home, would it not be better to ask 
God for it than take it out of money 
He happened to leave in my trust? 

Where does the tithe come in? 
If God gave me an income of thirty 
thousand a year, and I did not need 
more than three thousand, I think 
the rest naturally would go into the 
treasury of God. If, on the other 
hand, you believe that you can please 
God better and serve Him better by 
using nine-tenths,, then the other 
tenth should go into His treasury. 


Business, a Spiritual Calling | 


Stewardship has a great many ap- 
plications, as there are a great many 
individuals. We will be a long time 


- *From an address delivered at the Laymen’s Congress of Missions in Washington, D. C. 
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in arriving at the solution of some of 


these problems, unless we conceive 
of business as a definite spiritual call- 


ing. I believe that a man can be 


called to go into business just as 


clearly as he may be called of God 
to go as a missionary to China. When 


that business is consecrated to the 


use of the Kingdom, he is just as 
truly called of God as tho he had 
been set aside by the laying on of 
hands, and sent out as a missionary 
of Christ. If the providences of God 
that call us into business are real, 
Cod meant that business should be a 
spiritual institution just as much as 
the church. 

1 know that this is practical, be- 
cause I have seen it worked out in 
many lives. A man who now has a 
large business, some years ago when 
his business was rather small, con- 
ceived it as merely a machine out of 
which he could extract a certain num- 
ber of dollars, a certain proportion 
of which should be used to pay ex- 
penses of the church. The re- 
mainder was his to spend as he saw 
fit. About five years ago, in a little 
conference, that man saw his busi- 
ness relationship in a different light. 
He was first inclined to go entirely 


into Christian service, but, on sober 


thought, he realized that he was not 
called to do that particular thing. 
He said: “I will make this business my 


calling.” Since then it has more than 


quadrupled. I believe that the con- 
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secration of that business has had to 
do with its quadrupling. \V hy not? 
A missionary goes out to a held, a 
pastor goes to a given field, and that 
mission field, that church Parish js 
cast upon the care of God. Yoy 
would repudiate the man as your 
pastor or as a missionary if he said 
it was a selfish enterprise, and he was 
not going to expect the blessing of 


God upon it. The whole thing jg 


projected on the supposition that God 
was going to bless and protect it. 

J have had some of the sweetest 
counsels of my life in the offices of 
men as we have talked of the money 
problems of the Kingdom. It is hard 
work, of course, but it is worth while. 
I have in mind a man who said: 
“You want $500,000 for this cause?” 
He could easily have given the $500,- 
000, but he said: “I have nine friends 
and | want them each to have a share 
in this,’ and he went out and got 
it in a few days. Then he came 
back and asked if that was all we 
needed, because he had five other 
friends who needed to give $50,000 
each. That was infinitely _ better, 
finer than if he had given that $500,- 
000 himself. 

We must trust our business to God. 
Some men say it is a comfort to feel 
that their business is justified by being 
a calling just as truly as is the mission- 
ary’s business. If we feel that, we must 
cast our business cares on [lim and 


use the profits for Him. 


HOW LONG SHALL I GIVE? 


““Go break to the needy sweet charity’s bread; 
For giving is living,’ the angel said. 

‘‘And must I be giving again and again?” 

My peevish and pitiless answer ran, 

“Oh, no,” said the angel, piercing me through, 
‘‘Just give till the Master stops giving to you.”’ 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION—FIELD DAY, ASSIUT COLLEGE 


A “pyramid” erected by the students before the salute given to the Governor of the Province of Assiut 


Christian College Egypt 


ASSIUT COLLEGE AS A FACTOR IN THE EVANGELIZATION OF ISLAM 
BY PRESIDENT R. §. MC CLENAHAN, ASSIUT, EGYPT 


ECCA is the place to- 
ward which the over 
two hundred millions 
of isiam, trom. the 
Philippines to Gibral- 
tar, and from Russia 
to South Africa, bow five times daily 
in formal prayer. Of that great com- 
pany, the Moslems of Western Asia 
and North and Central Africa, at 
least, consciously or unconsciously, 
look to Egypt for leadership in poli- 
tics, education, and indeed religion. 
One-fourth of the Arabic-speaking 
Moslems in the world live in Egypt. 
They are the most progressive of the 


peoples of Islam, and furnish the lit- 
erature of the sacred Arabic, the 
language of the Koran and of 
heaven itself. These facts give a 
prestige to the [Egyptians less con- 
spicuous, perhaps, than it was in an- 
cient times, but none the less real. 


Add to this the fact of the central 


and strategic position of Egypt, 
which enables it to be felt among 
those nations. 

One of the factors that contribute 
most to make the influence of Egypt 
upon the neighboring peoples an up- 
lift and a blessing is Assiut College, 
which is now celebrating its semi- 
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ASSIUT STUDENT VOLUNTEERS FOR CHRISTIAN LIFE SERVICE 
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A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IN EGYPT 


THE STUDENTS COMING TO CHAPEL AT ASSIUT COLLEGE 


who did not complete their studies in 
the college. Moreover, medicine, law, 
civil service, business, agriculture and 
other vocations call for large 1um- 
bers of the students for the making 
of new Egypt. 

The college enjoys the confidence 
and respect of the British and Egyp- 
tian public, from the highest officials 
down. It is reported that when an 
oficial of the United States Govern- 
ment asked Lord Kitchener two or 
three years ago what his opinion was 
concerning the American Mission 
schools in Egypt, he replied earnestly, 
“They are entirely above criticism.” 
Of the 196 schools, conducted under 
the auspices of the American Mission 
in Egypt, with 15,757 pupils, there 
are 156, with 10,539 boys and young 
men students, that are carried on al- 


Most entirely by young men from 
Assiut College. 


the visit of Dr. John R. Mott some 
twenty years ago, is a most vital fac- 
tor in the college. It is popular, ex- 
tensive and effective, both among the 


‘student body and in its outside activi- 


ties. An example of this is in their 
evangelizing each Sabbath morning 
some eighteen towns and villages with 
approximately a thousand persons in 
attendance each time. There are I15 
members in the Christian Endeavor 


Society in the Preparatory Depart-— 


ment, and 114 students united with 


the church upon profession of their 


faith in 1914. There are seventy-two 
members of the Students’ Volunteer 
Union. In the present Senior class 


there are thirteen students definitely 


preparing to enter the gospel ministry, 
out of a class of thirty-six. 

A feature of Assiut College is that 
go per cent. of its teachers are earnest 


The Students’ Christian Union, Christian men. The presence of non- 


whose present organization dates fro 


Christian, disinterested or anti-Chris- 
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tian instructors is reduced to the very 
minimum, and only permitted when 
“sheikhs” are required for instruction 
in Arabic language. 

The college has had to move its 
quarters four times on account of 
having outgrown the accommodations, 
and it: is hoped that the present site, 


occupied six years ago, is the final 


one. It forms a conspicuous land- 
mark as one travels up the Nile, and 
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to be the successor of the catechetica 
School of Alexandria of the times of 
Origen, and to provide facilities fo, 
the training of young men to become 
the leaders for an efficient evangeliza- 
tion of the Valley of the Nile, To. 
day it is national in its influence. Not 
only has it contributed toward the 
awakening of the Coptic Church, but 
with a higher appreciation of the 
seriousness and importance of the 


THE FACULTY—THOSE WHO MAKE ASSIUT COLLEGE A FORCE TO EVANGELIZE MOSLEMS 


includes seven substantial buildings 
which are being used for the Colle- 
giate Department. The former site is 
maintained for the Preparatory De- 


partment. 


_ Assiut College is now the only Prot- 
estant Christian college in Egypt, a 
nation of twelve millions of people. 
For sixteen centuries, previous to its 
founding, there did not exist a school 


evangelization of the Moslems and the 
near East, it is entering upon a period 
of extended and far-reaching effect. 
The completion of fifty years of suc 
cessful operation for the spiritual and 
intellectual and social uplift of the 
nation and its neighbors, places Assiut 
College among the institutions of rec- 
ognized immeasurable value in the 
Kingdom. 
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THE ANCIENT “GOLDEN WAY” OF THE ROMANS—A TYPICAL STREET IN SMYRNA 


In the foreground is a Greek priest astride a donkey. At the right is a Moslem camel driver 


The Revenge Love Turkey 


BY REV. S. RALPH HARLOW, SMYRNA, TURKEY 


HE most popular song 
in the Turkish schoo!s 
the past .wo years 1s a 
song known as “Inti- 
which, being in- 
terpreted means “Re- 
the words of the chorus 
literally translated run as follows: 


venge.” 


Revenge, revenge, revenge, 


Let us swim up to our necks in their 
blood. 


Let us wipe these dirty spots off our 
clothes, 


Revenge, revenge revenge. 


Young men from the military school 
march down the street singing these 
words with the fire of passionate 
hatred in their eyes; boys of seven 
and six wave the crescent flag and 
shout it in their school rooms, and 
you hear it in childish voices from 
“behind the latticed windows of a 


school for little girls. And on th? 
walls of the school-rooms are pic- 
tures too terrible to describe, scenes 
of massacre and outrage, pictures in- 
tended to arouse all the blackest emo- 
tions of the heart. During the past 
two years I have not seen a single 
Turkish school-room whose _ walls 
were unpolluted by such scenes of 
degradation. But in the pictures it 
is always Christians killing, slaying, 
outraging Moslems, and underneath 
there is always some sentiment, some 
little verse with a serpent’s sting, 
awakening in the reader hatred and 
the spirit of revenge. 

This spirit of revenge, sown, culti- 
vated, carefully nurtured throughout 
the land has borne its terrible fruit. 
I will not here go into a description 
of the horrors of that harvest. It 
is enough to say that the Spain of 
the Inquisition must relinquish any 
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previous claims to superiority in 
thoroughness and cruelty in carrying 
to a successful finish the diabolical 
ends sought out by the oppressors in 


power. 


As dawn on the hills, after the 
black clouds of night have been van- 
quished, as cooling showers in an 


MOSLEM TWINS WHOM THE MISSIONARIES IN 
SMYRNA KEPT ALIVE WITH FOOD 


oasis after a parching day in the fierce 
heat of the desert sun, another pic- 
ture rises out of the land of massacre 
and revenge. This, too, is a story 
of revenge. 

In the midst of war and famine, 
surrounded by starvation and with 


[September 


bombs from aeroplanes falling nearly 
every week so close to the college 
campus that windows in the buildings 
were shattered by the explosion of the 
shells, a missionary institution of the 
American Board, the Internationa] 
College of Smyrna, has just com- 
pleted one of the best years in jts 
history so far as the spirit of the 


college and real spiritual gains among 


students and faculty is concerned. In 
the city the American Collegiate In- 
stitute for Girls, also an American 
Board institution, has had a similar 
experience. The story of the year 
in these institutions is an inspiration 
and encouragement. 

Before the war broke out the en- 
rolment in the college was over 400; 
in the Institute over 350. Last year 
there were just half as many stu- 
dents in the two institutions. Among 
those students, and on the teaching 
staff of the schools, were many sad 
hearts. Some did not know where 
their loved ones were, others knew all © 
too certainly. 

Many lived in constant dread of | 


being seized and sent off to exile and 


death. 


A year ago a student conference 
was held at the college, which is 
beautifully located outside the city, 
among the hills of Paradise. The 
conference was under the auspices 
of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of the college and the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the Institute. About 150 dele- 
gates were present, and a great deep- 
ening of the spiritual life of the two 
institutions was the result. | 

At that time a volunteer band was 
formed of six students which, dur- 
ing the past year, has grown to thirty- 
four, and this group has had a won 
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TYPICAL GROUP OF TURKISH CHILDREN IN A BAZAAR IN SMYRNA 


These are the children for whom missionaries are caring while the Turkish Government is killing and 
| starving the Armenians | 


derful influence in strengthening the > 


spiritual forces among the students. 
The volunteers are students who 
promise to give their lives to the 
service of Christ, in Turkey, in defi- 
nite religious work. This band now 
includes the highest honor students 
in the two institutions. It includes 
the presidents of the Christian Asso- 
ciations and a majority of the cabi- 
net members in both institutions. 
Let me give three examples of the 
type of young people in this band: 

Four years ago there came to the 
college a young man from the in- 
terior. He was very poor and an 
orphan. It was understood by the 
college authorities that he had friends 
in the city of Smyrna, for he enrolled 
as a day student. At the close of 
the college year, that young man led 
the student body in scholarship, but 
the president discovered how_ that 


young Greek had lived during the 


year. He had no friends in Smyrna, 
but had gone to a farm near the 


college and had begged an old woman 
servant to let him sleep in an unused 
shed, which consisted of one room 
enclosed by four mud walls and a 


mud floor. For food he picked up 


whatever he could, giving the old 
woman a few cents a week to give 
him some vegetables out of her gar- 
den. The next year we secured a 
scholarship for this boy, and he 
worked himself to earn money to- 
ward his education. My wife and 
I had him come to our own home 
one evening each week to supper. At 
that time he thought of God only as 
a cruel and heartless being who cared 
nothing for him. His aim in life was 
to secure an education and then make 
money, tho, as he afterward said: 
“Life had no meaning to me, I was 
terribly unhappy.” 
One evening he came to our house 


earlier than usual, and we asked him 


upstairs while we put our little two- 
year old boy to bed and heard him 
Say his prayers and sing 4a little 
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CHRISTIAN WORK AMONG STARVING MOSLEMS IN SMYRNA 


During the past year nearly 2,000 people have been fed by the American missionaries in Smyrna. The 
| Moslems of the city did nothing for their own starving people 


hymn. That little scene by the bed- 
side of the baby overcame that stu- 
dent's heart and he wept bitter tears 
as he said: “I never saw anything 
like that in all my life.” To-day he 
is the president of the College Chris- 
tian Association and a member of 
the Student Volunteer Band, one of 
the strongest men in the college and 
a devoted servant of the Lord Christ. 

Another member of the band came 
to the college some years ago, an 
agnostic and scorner of all spiritual 
realities. Education in itself does not 
redeem men; mere book-learning is 
not lurkey’s primary need. This 
Armenian youth posed as a socialist 
till, drawn into conversation, he re- 
vealed his absolute ignorance of so- 
cialism, and became eager really to 
learn. He was led toward “Chris- 
tian Socialism.” Gradually he was 


led to see in Christ the true answer 
to the needs of humanity. He became 
amember of the Christian Association 


and, later, its secretary. His family. 


was one of means till a year ago; 
all they possest was stolen from them 


and his sisters, mother, grandmother 


and father were driven into exile. At 
the time he passed through a great 
spiritual crisis. Who would not— 
under such heart burdens? 

One day he said: “I! should love to 
become a volunteer, but, oh, I can't 
stay in Turkey. I am willing to go 
to China or India.” At that time he 


did not know where his mother and | 


sisters were. But he knew where 
they might be, and he would rather 
they were in their graves. Yet he 
knew Turkish and, two months later, 
he wrote a beautiful letter to the 
leader of the band, with his card en- 
closed, and his name signed under- 
néath this simple statement: “It is my 
purpose, in the spirit of Christ, to 
give my life to His service in re- 
ligious work in Turkey.” 

Since then, he has been one of the 
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most active of the volunteer workers. 
My third example is of a young 
woman, a member of last year’s grad- 
uating class. Three years ago she 
made fun of things religious and de- 
clared to one of her teachers that 
she had no use for Christ. Slowly 
she, too, has come out into a radiant 
life of faith, and last year was the 
leader in a group of twenty village 
girls. After she became a volunteer, 
she said to a friend: “When I signed 
the card it was the happiest moment 
of my life, for it was the first thing 
I had really done wholly for Him.” 
Her appeal for consecration was one 
of the most compelling we listened to 
at the conference, as she told of her 
girls and the need in Turkey for such 
work. 
The average attendance at the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion weekly meetings was over 90, 


and often 150 students would be. 


present. 

Early in the winter a small settle- 
ment work was started in a Greek 
village, near the college campus, 
where boys’ and girls’ clubs, mothers’ 
meetings, boy scouts, a free dispensary 
and religious services were held dur- 
ing the week. A house was rented, 
and the money was raised by the 


students themselves to pay the rent 


each month. 

This Neighborhood House, as it 
was called, is perhaps the first in the 
Empire, and we hope, and believe, 
that the good work in this needy 
community of over 800 persons will 
continue. The students entered whole- 
heartedly into the work, and many 
said that this was the first glimpse 
they had ever had of social service. 
Trouble with the leaders of the Greek 


[September 


Orthodox church, which threateneq 
at first to become serious, was turned 
aside by the prayers and faithfulness 
of our own Greek Orthodox students 
who conducted regular evangelistic 
meetings, and led many into a deeper 
understanding of spiritual truths. 
The boy scouts in the college gave 
up a dinner they were to have at 
Christmas time, and gave it to a group 
of poor boys among the scouts in the 
village. It was an inspiring and in- 
teresting sight to go down to the 
Neighborhood House, when a club 


meeting was going on, and see the 


happy faces around the room, and 


- even more helpful it was to watch 


one of the students lead such a 
group. 

With the approach of famine con- 
ditions in Smyrna, last December, the 
settlement house was used as the 
headquarters, twice a week, for the 
distribution of food. Over 800 people 
were reached weekly through this 
center. The students wheeled down 
great sacks of corn and beans—no 
easy task—and helped in the distri- 
bution. 

In the college, several voluntary 
Bible groups met each week, in addi- 
tion to Bible study in the daily cur- 
riculum work. The Morning Watch 
was introduced at the request of the 
students. 

During the Easter vacation, the 


last week in April, we held our 


second Paradise conference. Those 
conference days were days of rare 
experience. For three weeks previ- 


ous to the conference small groups 
met for prayer, over fifty students 
taking part in these groups. In one 
group two Moslem students weft 
present each day “to pray that the 
conference might lead to a better ul 
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SOME BOY SCOUTS UNDER THE OLD ROMAN AQUEDUCT, NEAR SMYRNA 


Students in preparatory and lower classes in International College, Smyrna. There are ten nationalities. 
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derstanding of the races and a truer 
spirit of brotherhood,’ as the leader 
of the group put it up to them in 
asking them if they cared to come. 
Later, they attended every meeting 
of the conference. 
_ The week before the conference, 
a sunset prayer service was held each 
evening on a hill overlooking the 
campus. « From where we sat, we 
could see below us, less than half a 
mile away, large holes where bombs 
had fallen that same afternoon, and 
where men had been killed and 
wounded. 
warships whose guns had _ flashed 
fire and death that very week, while 
the thunders shook our buildings. 
Our hearts were learning the true 
meaning of peace in those days. 

For three days and a half we met 
cussional groups, and_ inspirational 
talks and prayer. The watchword 
of the conference became “the way of 
elory is the way of the cross, but 
the wey of the cross is the way of 
glory.” 

The closing sunset meeting was an 
hour of wonderful experience. Over 
seventy-five young people stood up, 
one by one, and dedicated for the 
first time, or reeaffirmed their loyalty, 
to the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Master of their lives. 
of the conference, at the close of a 
strong call to consecration on the 
text, “The love of Christ constrain- 
eth us,” we spent a period of fellow- 
ship in prayer for the people suffer- 
ing and in exile and, above all, that 
if the day ever came when revenge 
might be taken upon the guilty it 
might be a day when the love of 
Christ should triumph over the 
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In the distance lay the 


for Bible study, mission study, dis- 


At one service 
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hearts and actions of those who bear 
His name. 

It lifted us nearer to an under- 
standing of that cross on Calvary, 
as an Armenian professor, whose old 
father and mother had recently been 
forced to accept Islam at the sword’s 
point, prayed, while tears ran down 
many a cheek, for the Moslems that 


they might some day know the con- 


straining love of Christ. 

And at the sunset meeting that 
last night, many a Christian student 
exprest the desire to learn the con- 
straining love of Christ in order to 
love the Turks. 

One dear Armenian girl stood up 
and bore witness to Christ’s power as 
she said: “I have learned in these 
conference days that the great revenge 
is the revenge of love. I want to love 
the Moslems.” 

No wonder that the Turkish boy, 
who sat beside her rose, and, with a 
voice full of emotion, began a striking 
testimony by saying: “I stand here 1 in 
agony for the truth.” 

An Armenian Bible woman said to 
one of those present at the confer- 
ence: “When my husband and son 
were killed before my eyes | resolved 
to have my revenge upon the Turks 
by showing some of them the love 
of Christ, my Lord.” 

At the close of the conference a 
young Armenian exclaimed: “I do 
not feel that we are here in war- 
stricken Smyrna, in 1916, but rather 
down in Galilee, two thousand years 
ago, with Jesus in our midst.” 

It is a dark hour in Turkey but 
there are signs of the morning light 
—the light of an eternal dawn when 
the Sun of Righteousness shall rise 
with healing in His wings. 
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STARTING ON A JOURNEY ON A CHINESE HOUSEBOAT 


Visit Picturesque Amoy 


BY MRS. WILLIAM BANCROFT HILL, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.* 


“Ss are on the Island of 
4 Kolungsu, opposite the 
, City and Island of 
Amoy, the headquarters 
of the Reformed Mis- 

sion work in China. 

There are no railroads here—no car- 
riage roads—nothing but footpaths, 

and the only means of locomotion, ex- 

cepting on foot, is to ride in a chair 


(covered or uncovered) hanging be- 


tween two bamboo poles borne on the 
shoulders of two Chinese coolies. 
Sometimes you are in a chair climb- 
ing a mountain and hanging over a 
precipice, or suspended over a deep 
gulley filled with water, or on a 
narrow high ridge between _ fields. 
Again you are going through a nar- 


row, dirty, winding Chinese city 
street jostling up against burden-bear- 
ers carrying, on ends of bamboo 
poles, pails of water or sewage, 
or stones, or bales of cloth. Ivery- 
thing is carried this way. Or 
you may be hanging over a char- 
coal fire where cakes are being fried, 
or fish, or where soup is stewing. 
I leave to your imagination the mix- 
ture of smells. Besides the human 
animal there are plenty of pigs and 
chickens, and wolf-like looking dogs 
even in the walled cities. 

The streets in China are a constant 
source of interest for they are lined 
with shops, the front entirely open 
to view. At night these are boarded 
up, for there is no light excepting 


* Dr. and Mrs. Hill have returned from a year’s journey to the mission fields of Asia. They have 
_ Visited chiefly the Reformed-Dutch missions, but have reported also on much of the great work of other 
missions EDITOR, 
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preted by the missionary. 
ited the hospital, which was far irom 


foot and his queue. 


kerosene, and people do not go out 
at night, especially in the country. 
We have just returned from a 
country trip when we went up the 
Sio-khe River in sampans. The boats 
were about forty feet long and ten 
feet wide in the middle. We cur- 
tained off a space for our cabin, 
and there we slept on the floor and 
ate off a suit-case—for we had to 
carry both food and bedding with 
us. lhe river is broad but very 
shallow, and the boatmen and women 
pole up stream, and row back. We 
spent almost two days and two nights 
going thirty miles. The cordial wel- 
come of the missionaries and the 
Chinese Christians more than repaid 
for any discomfort. 
As usual, we visited the schools, 
where Dr. Hill and Dr. William 
Chamberlain made addresses, inter- 
We vis- 


corresponding to our ideas. Instead 


of beautiful clean linen on comforta- 


ble beds there were wooden boards 
covered with matting on wooden 
horses and a soiled blanket or com- 
fortable for the cover. The patients 
were unkempt and dirty. The reason 
is that there is no running water, 
but in spite of this the doctor said 
that the wounds were kept asceptic. 

It is only another case of lack of 
money and men, but the doctor told 
us of some wonderful cures. We 
saw one small boy with hands and 
feet bandaged. He had been dragged 
across four fields by a tiger, when 
the men who saw him screamed so 
loud that the tiger dropt him and 
The next day in about the 
same place the tiger caught a man 
and there was nothing left but one 


Miss Zwemer 
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the central bowl. 


told us.” 
enism all around us, and so few 


said there had been forty persons 
carried off by tigers in the past 
five months, and doubtless as many 
more unreported cases. We felt nery- 
ous when we went outside of the 
walled compound, even to the next 
house, after dark carrying lanterns. 

We have attended several Chinese 
feasts, but the best one was at Sio- 
khe arranged by the’ hospital staff 
and cooked by the daughters of the 
famous Pastor Iap. There were 24 
courses. Each dish, forming a 
course, is put in the middle of the 
round table and with chopsticks and 
china spoon each helps himself from 
The special deli- 
cacies of the Chinese feast are 
birds’-nest soup, sharks’ fins and 
buried eggs, a year or more old— 
not so bad as it sounds—but I pre- 
fer home American cooking. The 
cooks here are all men—in fact all 
the servants are men. It would not 
be safe for a Chinese girl to go out 
to service. The poor little slave 


girls, whom they buy, are shamefully, 


and cruelly treated. 

Buying and selling babies is an 
every-day occurrence, and the killing 
of little girl babies is not a thing 
of the past. Miss Zwemer had a 
class of thirty women, whom she was 
teaching the Ten Commandments. 
She asked all who had broken the 
commandment “Thou shalt not kill” 
to stay after the class was ovef— 
they nearly all stayed. One had 
killed five of her little girls. One 
woman told the Bible-woman “We 
didn’t know it was wrong to kill 
little babies before you came and 
Oh! there is black heath- 


workers to show them the way to 
Christ. 
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A CHILDREN’S MEETING IN CHAPEL CAR, “HERALD OF HOPE” 


Churches on Wheels in the West 


BY MISS ANNA EDITH MEYERS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Editor of World-Wide 


The conductor gave 

Wyee4 the starting signal and 
AMZ 4 swung himself aboard 
the rear end of the 
spick and span, dark-green coach 
that completed his train. “A 
carload of preachers for Grape 
Creek,” he grinned at the crowd on 
the station platform. 

“They’re needed there all right,” 
chorused half a dozen bantering 
voices as the train pulled out. 

The conductor’s statement, how- 
ever, needed revision. Instead of ‘“‘a 
carload of preachers,” he was carry- 
ing only two—Rev. Walter J. Sparks 
and Mrs. Sparks; but he might have 
added that he was hauling also a 
well-equipped church and a cozily 
furnished parsonage, and that the 


Preparation of the minister’s next 


sermon kept pace with the rate at 
which his little study flew over the 
tails toward Grape Creek. 


Everybody knew that Grape Creek 
needed a preacher. It had needed 
one for fifty years, and for lack of 
him and the Gospel he represented, 
had come to be known as the rough- 
est mining town in the Middle West. 
Tales of its bad men and their orgies 
had gone even to distant points, until 
travelers feared to pass through the 
town on the train. 

“You'd better take half a dozen 
of our men with you,” a policeman 
had advised the missionary, as he 
watched the filling of the car’s coal 
bunkers, preparatory to moving to 
the notorious locality. 

But the church on wheels found 
Grape Creek living partially on its 
past reputation. Business had de- 
creased and the toughest element had 
moved on; but saloons still flourished 
on every corner, with a plentiful 
sprinkling in between for good meas- 
ure. Considering the large number 
of empty houses, rapidly falling into 
ruin, the missionary wondered how 
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the population supported so many 
saloons. 

Even in Grape Creek, however, a 
little light was shining. The railroad 
agent, his wife, and his father’s fam- 
ily were Christians. A section hand 
had been converted, had gathered up 
a few others who had been church 
members “back East,” and organ- 
ized a little church. But what could 
so small a handful do in such a 
saloon-ridden place? They did the 
yest thing possible, and sent for the 
chapel car, “Herald of Hope,’ to 
help them solve their problem. 

The deacon of the little church 
finished shoveling out the slack that 
blocked the way to the side-track just 
as the train appeared around the 
curve. He shouldered his scoop 
chovel and welcomed the mission- 
aries as the train pulled in, while the 
few loungers who loitered on the 
platform stared and asked “What’s 
this come to town?” 

Safely shunted on to the side track, 
out of the way of passing traffic, the 
chapel car opened up. News of its 
coming spread rapidly, and that eve- 
ning forty men crowded the back 
seats and blocked the door, while 
others stood outside to listen. It 
was evident that most of them had 
patronized saloons on their way. 
Others seemed restless. Occasionally 
a group would leave the car and 
return after a few minutes. 

“Where do they all go?” the mis- 


~sionary asked the deacon. 


“To get a drink,’ he replied; “but 
when the sermon begins, I'll stop 
| 

The mystery of the support of the 


many saloons was solved. When, 


finally, the missionary arose for the 


sermon, the epidemic of thirst seemed 
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to disappear, and here and there one 
of the erstwhile thirsty ones drowseq 
off the effect of his potations. Alto. 
gether it was not an encouraging 
meeting, but Mr. and Mrs. Sparkg 
had faith to look for better things 
to follow. 

The better things came first in the 
meetings for the children, who 
crowded the car each afternoon. To 
many of them the Gospel was a new 
story, and they soon began to feel 
its wondrous power. One after an- 


other they responded to the invita- 


tion and accepted Christ. 

It was days, however, before any 
impression seemed to be made upon 
the parents, tho they filled the car 
each evening. Of the hundred men 
who came to the men’s meeting on 
Sunday afternoon, some confest that 
they had not attended a religious 


meeting within’ their recollection; 


others, that they had not been inside 


a church for thirty years; and even 
the five professing Christians had not 


heard the Gospel for a long time. 


Cutside on the pile of slack that 
the deacon had shoveled off the sid- 
ing to make room for the car, a 


poor, dejected fellow sat and listened 


to the sermon. Known as a “haunt,” 
a saloon loafer, he felt himself too 
low and outcast to sit among his 
townsmen in the car. Thus he sat in 
his shame and dirt, truly a prodigal 


in a far country. 


On Tuesday night he sat there 
again, while the missionary preached 
on “The Tragedy of Sin,” every 
word sinking deep into his heart. 
Hark! They were singing: 


“T’ve wandered far away from God, 
Now I’m coming home!” 


The poor, miserable saloon “haunt 
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arose from his pile of dirt, stumbled 
through the door of the car and 
up the aisle. He wiped away his 
tears With one grimy hand and 
stretched out the other toward the 
missionary. 

“You hit me hard to-night, and so 
you did on Sunday,’ he sobbed. 
“Every word of those sermons was 
for me. I heard it all outside.” 
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despaired of better things for Grape > 


Creek took hold with a will. The 
mining company donated two buil:l- 
ing lots, and in a few wecks the 
missionary had raised in the town 
and surrounding country  suificient 
money to put up a suitable building 


with basement reading room and 


gymnasium for the use of the young 
men who had never had any place 


A RAILROAD MEN’S NOON MEETING IN THE CHAPEL CAR 


“And what do you want?” asked 
the missionary. 


“T want God! I want God!” 


From that time there was a con- 


stant manifestation of the power of 
the Spirit in the conversion of souls. 
Little children, young people, strong 
men and women and even two old 
men, who had passed the allotted 
span, accepted Christ. At the first 
baptism, a week later, sixteen of the 
candidates were young men. 

The little church was a reality now, 
a living, spiritual force, with a 
Sunday-school of a hundred and 
“thirty members. Those who had long 


of recreation but the saloons after 
their hard day’s work. A good and 
able pastor was settled on the field. 
Having thus accomplished its work, 
the “Herald of Hope” leit for its 
next appointment. 

The car that brought hope and 
help to Grape Creek is one of seven 


chapel cars owned and operated by | 


the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. The movement had its incep- 
tion twenty-five years ago, in the 
mind of Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., 
who, while riding through the West 
with his brother, Colgate Hoyt, no- 
ticed the many churchless communi- 
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ties along the line, and suggested 
that the railroad companies ought to 
build a church on wheels to go about 
from town to town. Mr. Hoyt took 
the matter up with some of his as- 
sociates, formed a “Chapel Car Syn- 
dicate,” built the first chapel car 
Evangel, and presented it to the 


American Baptist Publication Society. 


The car was dedicated at Cincinnati, 
May 23, 1891, and has been in con- 
stant service for twenty-five years. 

Its success was immediate and so 
ereat that a second car was de- 
manded. Within a year Emmanuel, 
No. 2, was built and equipped as 
the result of many gifts for that 
purpose. Shortly afterward Glad 
Tidings, No. 3, was presente? by Mr. 
William Hills, of New York; Good 
Will, No. 4, by gifts of individuals 
and churches; Messenger of Peace, 
No. 5, by Baptist women; and Her- 
ald of Hope, No. 6, by Baptist men. 

The chapel cars attracted attention 
and interest from the beginning. The 
novelty of the idea appealed to the 
public. By some, the movement was 
thought to be an experiment involv- 
ing too great expense to be perman- 
ently practical; but the experimental 
stage has long since passed, and the 
cars have proved to be one of the 
greatest and most effective mission- 
ary assets of the denomination. 


The chapel car looks quite like her 


workaday. sisters of the day-coach 
family. She is a little longer than 
most of them, and always wears a 
neat and presentable dress of paint, 
so that she may not detract from the 
good appearance of the trains of 
which she forms a part. Inside, the 
car seems a little one-sided, for the 
aisle does not run through the mid- 
dle. By sitting close in a railway 
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one hundred people. 
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seat you will notice there is sti 
half enough room for one more 
The wise architect moved the extra 


half space across the aisle, and go 


made room for three people on that 
side. Seated two on one side and 
three on the other, the chapel car 
will comfortably accommodate aboyt 
There is 4 
pulpit, of course, an organ, and q 
phonograph. <A_ hot-water system 
keeps the car warm in winter, and 
an acetylene gas plant lights it. 

A railway chapel demands a riuil- 
way parsonage, with pantry, kitchen, 
dining-room, study, parlor, and bed- 
room, all one and the same room. 
There live the preacher, organist, 


soloist, cook, and janitor, in the per- 


sons of the missionary and his wife. 
The car does not carry a porter, but 
the railroad people sometimes show 
their good will by lending the serv- 
ices of their regular cleaning force 
or attaching the air-pressure appa- 
ratus and giving the car a good 
“blowing out.” Sometimes, also, the 
coal bin and ice chest are filled 
through their kindness. 

The primary purpose of the cars 
was to help churchless towns, but 
it soon became evident that the need 
was equally great in towns where a 
little church was struggling for ex- 
istence against great odds. To such 
places the cars go with their help, 
and invariably leave a strengthened 
and revived church behind. 

A typical case is reported by Rev. 
J. C. Killian, of Evangel, No. 1. In 
March, of this year, he took the caf 
to a small town where there was 4 
discouraged church supported, with 


half-time preaching, by the State 


Convention Board. Six years had 
brought so little result that the Board 
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yiscust the advisability of withdraw- 
ing further support and letting the 
feeble church disband. The chapel 
car came and held a series of meet- 
ings. Lighty-eight persons were con- 
verted, the church doubled its mem- 
bership, called a pastor for full time, 
released the Board from further re- 
sponsibility and has made substan- 
tial contributions to missionary causes. 

The chapel car missionaries are 
past masters in reconciliation of 
church factions. 2 

The same missionary was _ called 
in April to the assistance of a city 
church that seemed to be losing its 
grip. The pastor had resigned and 
the whole church was sick. A week 
of special meetings brought little re- 
sult. 
ing was called for members only. 
Church affairs were talked over 
frankly, misunderstandings were 
cleared away, disagreements were ad- 


justed and the pastor’s resignation 


withdrawn. That night, in a quiet 
meeting of great power, twenty-three 
persons were converted, and when the 
car moved on to its next appointment 
a week later, it left a united pastor 
and people, all harmonious 1n earn- 
est work for the community. 

A most important part of chapel 
car work is done for the railroad 
men themselves. Wherever the car 
is side-tracked, noon-day meetings are 
held for the men. They bring their 
lunches to the car and listen to the 
gramophone while they eat. then 
follows a solo or two, a practical, 
heart-to-heart talk, and the men go 
back to their work. Midnight meet- 
Ings are held for the men on the 
night shifts. Hundreds of railroad 
men have thus been won to Christ 
-and better living. Sometimes the So- 
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On Sunday afternoon a meet- 
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‘ciety receives a letter of thanks from 


a committee of men for meetings 
held in railroad shop or yard. 
Hundreds of men each year join 


the Chapel Car Railroad Temperance 


Society. Some hard drinkers, hav- 
ing lost their positions, their families 
and their manhood, have been con- 
verted. l’o-day they hold good posi- 
tions, and their families are re-united. 

The Messenger of Peace, No. 5, has 
worked extensively among railroad 
men in connection with the Railroad 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
with gratifying results. 

l'requently, meetings are held en 
route in long runs, and_ passengers 
are usually glad to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to spend an hour 


in the chapel car. Thus many lives 


are touched during the year. 

Each car has been recently pro- 
vided with a small circulating library 
of worth-while books, which will 
doubtless prove a boon in many iso- 
lated communities. 

From 1891, to the present time, the 
results of the chapel car work may 
be summarized thus: Churches organ- 
ized, 210; meeting houses erected, 
170; pastors settled, 251; Sunday- 
schools organized, 342; baptisms, 9,- 
22; professing conversions, 22,652. 

The cars are now working in 
California, Colorado, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, Oregon, Washington, and West 
Virginia. Some of them have calls 
for service covering a year ahead. 
At one time Evangel had requests 
for service covering seven full years 
ahead. The new Chapel Car, No. 7, 
embodies improvements suggested by 
twenty-three years of experience in 
this practical, effective and up-to-the- 
minute method of home mission en- 
terprise, | 
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God’s Plan for Your Life 


BY E. W. FRITCHLEY, BOMBAY, INDIA 


WO or three years ago 
at a Sunday evening 
tea in. Union 
Bombay, a young man, 
referring to his con- 
version, said, “Fritch- 
ley was taking the service at Union 
Hall and he looked straight in my 
face and said, ‘Young man, God 
has a beautiful plan for your life, 
will you let Him work it out? I 
had come to Bombay to commit sui- 
cide, but I could not get away from 
that thought, that God had a beauti- 
ful plan for my life. I went to my 
room and gave myself to God.” That 
young man is the head now of the 
Union Hall work in Bombay. 
Friend, God has a beautiful plan 
for your life. Will. you let Him 
work it out? He has an appoint- 
ment with you to-day, just as defi- 
nite as any with a business partner. 
What is religion? Re—“back’; 
ligo—‘I bind.” The word ligament 
comes from the same root. The 


whole force and protective helpful- 


ness in the body goes into the hand 
as long as it is joined to the body. 
My hand is hanging down, a dog 
comes and gives a little nip into 
the hand. 
thousand-dollar document; I drop it, 
and the whole body says, “Go to a 
physician, call a taxi, get a doctor, 
help my little finger. The whole body 
is there.” 

Shakespeare can not be said to 
have made a religion. Buddha did 
not make a religion. They may have 
given good, manly ideas in propor- 


I may be signing a ten-- 


tion to the extent they have sepa- 
rated themselves from sin. Religion 
is not a man-created thing; it is the 
God-life which Jesus Christ im 
plants in the human heart. Jesus 
alone of all religious teachers says, 
“Ye must be born again.” Religion 
is that which binds a man to God. 

Suppose my hand had an apple 
in it and that attached to one 


finger was a string with a bit of 


bacon on the end, and attached to 
the next finger was a little book 
with the word “bank” on it; suppose 
the apple said: 

“What are you doing, Hand, with 
these 

“Sometime the body might cut 
me off,’ the hand answers, “and then 
I will have the apple and the bacon 
to eat, and the bank account to 
work on, and I will be all right.” 

“Silly hand,” you say, “why should 
the body cut you off? The body 
loves you, the body needs you, and 
while you are connected with the 
body the body lives for you.” 

If you feel you are linked to 
God, are you going to hold onto 
apples and bacon and hang onto 
bank books? That apple is a dead 
weight to the hand; put it in the 
mouth and you will get some of the 
good, nourishing juice and you will 
feel the benefit and pleasure of it! 

Oh, in God’s name, get a new 
vision! Do not talk about Christian 
stewardship as tho God and you 
have separate interests. Be linked to 
God, and know that everything 1s the 
Lord and the Lord is everything. 
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To Persia Around the War Zone 


BY THE LATE SAMUEL G. WILSON, OF TABRIZ, PERSIA * 


north Persia, the 
J} regular routes lie 
YG through Berlin, Vien- 
BOY) na or Constantinople to 
t 


the Caucasus. In these 
times of war the choice 
lies between the route to Archangel 
through the Arctic Sea and the one by 
Norway and Sweden. A third way is 
in process of being opened, which will 
give Russia a real gate to the unfrozen 
ocean at Alexandrovsk, whose harbor 
is open throughout the year. 

- At Christiania, in the. last of 
November, we struck a cold wave and 
from there, through Stockholm and 
north through Sweden and down 
through Russia for nearly 3,000 miles, 
snow-covered landscapes were in view. 
We broke the ice at Christiania as we 
were carefully piloted through a mine 
feld. But had we been delayed a 
few days, we would have met the 
severest weather of one hundred 
years, cold which cracked the ther- 
mometers and froze scores of ships 
fast in the ice. 

At the border of Sweden the 
Tailway depot in MHaparanda is 
separated from the Russian depot in 
Torneo by an unbridged river. This 
Was trozen over, and roadways were 
marked by lines of fir trees stuck in 
the ice. The scene was alive with 
sleighs in great numbers, without 
bells, however. enjoyed the 
sleigh ride in spite of the biting cold 


so near the Arctic circle. Sunrise 
and sunset were very beautiful in 
this far North-land. It was inter- 
esting to see the Swedish Red Cross 
corps, men and women, drest in 
coats, caps, and overshoes of sheep 
skin—the thick wool protecting them 
as they moved about exchanging dis- 
abled Russian prisoners for Germans 
in the same condition, bringing the 
one and taking back the other with 
impartial care. A corps of British 
doctors and nurses were our com- 
panions in travel, going to the new 
Anglo-Russian hospital in Petrograd. 

From Torneo our course lay diagon- 
ally across Russia from the northern 
extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
through Finland, Petrograd, Moscow 
and Rostov, near the Sea of Azov to 
Baku on the Caspian. We must pass 


over the long plain north of the Cau- 


casus range and skirt the shore of the 
Caspian because the railroad along the 
eastern shore of the Black Sea is not 
yet completed. The land journey is 
approximately 5,000 miles; three days 
from Christiania to Petrograd, three 
days further to Baku, and three days 
from Baku to the border of Persia at 
Julfa. 


The Russians accepted the letter 


from the Ambassador and did not 
even open my trunk. Not a connection 


was missed nor a day’s delay occur by 
the movements of forces or stores. 
Crowded trains occasioned the only 


inconvenience. The somewhat greater 


" This last letter from Dr. Wilson was written under the Shadow of Mount Ararat, New Year’s 


Day, 1916. 
Armenians and Assyrians.—EDITOR,. 


Since then Dr. Wilson has passed away at his post of service in behalf of the destitute 
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frequency of squads of soldiers and 
of traveling officers, with a rather 
frequent Red-Cross sign on trains of 
wounded or on buildings were about, 
all there was to indicate that this wide- 
flung empire is in a great war. Apro- 
pos of the multitudes of officers whose 
recent appointment has been neces- 
sary, the humor-loving censor will 
allow me to tell a harmless incident. 
A Russian priest was trying to get on 
a crowded tram-car on which were 
many officers. One-of these said to 
him: “Why don’t you ride an ass as 
your Master did?” ‘The priest retort- 


ed as the car moved on without him, . 


“So many of them are in uniform 
these days that there is none left for 


me to ride 


I was pleased to get back to a real 
view of Asiatic life at Baku. Here 
Tartars and Persians meet one at 
every turn with their distinctive rim- 
less hats ‘Their bazars or rows of 
small open shops are a striking fea- 
ture of the Oriental part of the city. 
In Baku they are in interesting con- 
trast to the well-built and well-fitted 
modern stores. Indeed this is a city 
of contrasts—the old, narrow, dusty 
lanes and the _ broad, 
streets; the hammol, or __ porter, 
with a great load on his pack-saddle, 
or the string of camels, wobbling 


along by the train of cars, or bring- 


ing loads to the many steamers in 
the harbor; the wall of the medieval 
fortress of the khans and the bar- 
racks of the Czar army; the ancient 
shrine of the fire worshipers with 
its deserted altar, where burned per- 


petually the sacred flame, a gift of 


Ormuzd from the ground, and the 
great oil gushers of modern times 
which have made Baku a city of mil- 
lionaires. It is a city with wells flowing 


well-paved 


[September 


with petroleum, but under the neces- 
sity of distilling its water from the 
sea; which has grown to a size of 
200,000, with its water carted about 
in barrels, but at last aspires to 4 
30,000,000-ruble water plant. 

Baku ana onward in T iflis, 
Erivan and Etchmiadzin, my journey 
became one of activity, first in inves- 
tigating the condition of the Ar- 
menian refugees from Turkey and 
then relieving their needs. These 
duties led me to visit and consult 
with Vortabeds and Bishops as well 
as with the Katholikos of the Ar- 
menians in his monastery shrine of 
Etchniadzin. They brought me be- 
fore ambassadors and princes, and 
even to the honor of an _ interview 
with the Grand Duke Nicolas, the 
viceroy of the Caucasus, who led the 


- Czar’s forces with such courage on 


the western front. Not only so, but 
they brought me into the hovels and 
stables of the mud-built villages. of 
the Armenians, where the refugees 
are living in wretchedness, filth and 
foul odors, sustained in life by a 
dole of bread from the Committees, 
or by the kindly charity of the hos- 
pitable villagers, who have opened 
their rooms, their bake-houses, barns 
and stables to lodge the wanderers. 
Fortunate are those who have the 
bake-house as a lodging, for tho 
there is much smoke, there is heat; 
or those who are in the stables, for 
the steam heat from the oxen, buffa- 
lo and sheep make the absence of 
clothing and bedding endurable. As 
I listened to their terrible heart-rend- 
ing tales of slaughter and flight, of 


dishonor and death? I, with them, 


thanked God for the benevolence of 
America, which helped in_ relieving 
their distress. 
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BY REV, SIDNEY L. ‘GULICK, D.D. 


years ago the 
Cabinet of Japan invited 
to a reception the official 
heads of the various re- 


ligious bodies. There 
were present twelve 
Shinto priests, fifty-four Buddhist 
priests, and seven Christians—all 
Japanese. Of the Christians, one rep- 


resented the Greek Catholic Church, one 
the Roman Catholic, and five the various 
Protestant bodies. After the reception 
and dinner, the Minister of Home 
Affairs made a very short address, the 
purport of which was: 

“For several decades we have been re- 
carding religion as of no significance in 
the life of the nation, but we see that we 
have been mistaken. We _ therefore 
appeal to you, the official representatives 
of the religions of this country, to do 
what you can to deepen and to strength- 
en the moral and the spiritual life of 
our people.” 

That was a very: remarkable and sig- 
nificant reception for several reasons. 

For the first time in the history of Japan, 
Christianity was recognized by the 
Government as on a_ level with the 
other faiths. Altho Christianity has been 
given a very free opportunity in Japan 
during the past twenty or thirty years, 
this is the first time the Government has 
felt that it could invite together repre- 
sentatives of the three religions on the 
basis of equality. 

Another significant item in this event 
is that it was the appeal of the Govern- 
Ment to the indigenous religions. The 
Government begins to see that the people 
need religion, and they are appealing not 
Only to the oldest faiths, Shintoism and 
Buddhism, but to the most recent faith 


of all as a legitimate object to which to 


appeal. 

Last November a second reception was 
given by the Cabinet to the representa- 
tives of the various religions. This time 
the meetings, under the auspices of the 
Minister of Education, were held on 
three successive evenings in order that 
the representatives of the three religions 
might come separately before the ‘Cabinet. 
What did the Cabinet wish to say to these 
representatives? To the Buddhists and 
Shintoists what he said was practically 


this: | 
“Gentlemen, we have appealed to you 


to do what you could to deepen and 
strengthen the moral and the spiritual 
life of our people, and, gentlemen, you 
can not do it unless — purify your 
priesthood.” 

“The immorality, the utter uselessness 
of the priesthood of Japan, is a matter 
of common knowledge, so much so that 
Professor Ibuka, one of the leading 
thinkers of Japan, has made this public 
statement: ‘If there is any such place 
as hell, that is where the Buddhist priests 
will go.’ That was what the Minister of 
Education said to those two sets of rep- 
resentatives.” | 

When he came to the Christians he 
conferred with them. They asked ques- 
tions and he answered them. The an- 
swer made to one of their questions is 
especially significant. In the interval be- 
tween the previous reception and the one 
held in November, nearly two years, the 
Government divided the Bureau of Re- 
ligions, which has existed for many de- 
cades, into two sections, one left where it 
was formerly, under the Department of 
Home Affairs, and the other put into the 


Department of Education. Every one 


From the Congregationalist and Christian Work. 
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had been wondering what was the pur- 
pose of the Government in thus dividing 
the Bureau of Religions. That was the 
question put to the Minister of Educa- 
tion. The answer he made was sig- 
nificant : 

“For one thing,” he said, “partly for 
administrative purposes; but the more 


important reason is that we wish to have 


the people realize that there are two great 
forces, working for the uplift of national 
life. One is education and the other is 
religion, and these are coordinate.” 

Now these two facts indicate a new at- 
titude on the part of the leaders of Japan 
toward the religious life. For many de- 
cades, since Japan has been entering into 
Western ways, it has been a common 
thing for the leaders to say that religion 
is nothing but custom and superstition 
and tradition; that no man who is edu- 
cated needs religion—education is enough 
for him. To have these leaders begin 
to say that we must have religion for the 
uplift of the national life, for the foun- 
dation of the moral life, is most signifi- 
cant, and you may be sure that this new 
state of mind would not have come to 
pass except that Japan had discovered the 
catastrophe overtaking the faith of her 
educated men of to-day. 

Bushido was the flower of the founda- 
tion of Buddhisin and Confucianism, and 
whatever weaknesses it had it developed 
that idea of loyalty which is profoundly 


significant in the development of people. 


Now the later teaching in Japan is dis- 
tinctly ethical. The teachings of Confu- 
cius are ethical. The reason why the 
old Samurai of Japan have so easily 


taken something of Christian teaching is 


because of the similarity between the 
teachings of Jesus and the teachings of 
Confucius. The essence of Confucianism 
lies in its doctrine of relations: master 


and follower, subject and king, husband 


and wife, elder and younger brother. But 
the center of that teaching in Japan was 
moral. The fact that the opposition to 
the coming of Western learning to Japan 
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was placed upon the point that Western 
education deals with the physical world 
—physics, astronomy, chemistry, and such 
things—and does not emphasize the rela- 
tions of man in society, was very signif- 
cant. That was one of the causes for. 
the opposition to Western education, 
which was set up in the fifties. It seems 
strange to us because we get our moral 
education in so many ways; but in our 
public schools how little there is of edy- 
cation along moral lines! The coming of 
Western education into Japan has taught 
those people to think in materialistic 
terms of this great universe, with the re- 
sult that the better life of the Old Japan 
has been very seriously undermined, and 
a tremendous moral disaster is taking 
place there. 

Think of a few facts with reference to 
the serious conditions that have come to 
be because of Japan’s contact with the 
newer life from the West. Some fifteen 
years ago, the daily papers one morning 
printed a letter that had been found at 
the famous waterfalls at Nikko. This 
was what it said: 

“TI have studied all of the philosophies 
that treat of the problems of human life; 
I have studied all that the religions have 
to teach, and they give no satisfying an- 
swer. I am going into the next world 
to see what I can find for myself.” 

And the next day the body of the 
writer, a young man, was found among 
the rocks six or seven hundred feet be- 
low. A few days later the body of 
another young man was found, then an- 
other, and another. Presently Japan 
woke to the fact that here was an epl- 
demic of suicide, caused primarily by the 
turmoil her young people were beginning 
to feel. | 

We have been taught to think of sul- 
cide as cowardice, but in Japan it has 
been carried on under moral sanction— 
for the defense of honor, for the expia- 
tion of crimes. As soon as the nation © 
began to realize what was happening, 
policemen were put at that spot and later 
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on a stockade was erected. This practic- 
ally stopped the epidemic, but when in- 
vestigation was: made it was found that 
two hundred and fifty-eight men and 
women had hurled themselves over that 
waterfall to death. And that does not 
‘nclude those who threw themselves into 
volcanoes and other places of certain 
death. 

The fact is, there is a tremendous crisis 
in the lives of young people, and we 
must try to understand what it is. India 
and China and Japan in all their higher 
life have been wrestling with the great 
problems of human life—birth, death, 
sickness, sorrow, disappointment, sin, evil. 
Their thinking has resulted in their sys- 
tems of philosophy,and the asceticism and 
the methods by which they have sought 
to solve the practical problems of daily 
life of sorrowing, sinful humanity have 
all issued in myriad forms of philosophies 
and religion, with all their varying teach- 
ings. Then, on top of their own prob- 
lems have come our Western problems. 
In other words, the two great streams of 
civilization, the Occidental and the Ori- 
ental, are beginning to flow in the same 
channel and in the same brains. Then, 
naturally, come all the problems of re- 
conciliation of these two great streams. 
We must think of the confluence of these 
two streams of civilization, not as of 
the coming together of two rivers in 
which the waters are of different colors, 
easily mingling together, but rather of 
two glaciers with great momentum, 
grinding to pieces those who get in the 
ice between them. 

With this modern civilization there is 
coming to Japan a new freedom. Old 
Japan was ruled strictly by custom. Now 
they have substituted for custom law as 
we have it, with the result that their old 
customs are breaking down. Their laws 
are laws of government and do not have 
steat sanction. They are, rather, laws 


to be evaded, if possible. The sanctions 
that hold the individual to his moral life 
are very few and very weak in Japan as 


yet, and the result is there is a very real 


moral collapse taking place in the lives of 
many people. In some ways, there is 
more licentiousness than fifty or sixty 
years ago. 

There is more money. Some think 
Japan is poor, and she is; but there are 
rich classes. The old commercial class 
in Japan was almost the lowest; now the 


commercial class is taking in all the other 


classes. The Japanese are rising in repu- 
tation, and their old habits and disad- 
vantages plus the new ones of the West 
are producing great chaos. There is not 
only immorality among the sexes, but 


there is immorality in business, ever 


breaking out in fresh forms. Some eight 
years ago Japan was horrified to discover 
that twenty-four Japanese had actually 
plotted to destroy the life of the Emperor. 


Then there was graft in connection with | 


the high tariff. Then there was graft in 
connection with the selling of text-books 
for public schools and colleges. Since that 
time there have risen in Japan conscien- 
tious moral teachers, and the difficulty of 
carrying on the national life without some 
new vitality on which to base the moral 
life of the nation, if she is to go on, is 
recognized by them. For thirty or forty 


years Japanese educators have been say- 


ing that patriotism and loyalty to the 
Emperor will accomplish this result. 
Many say it yet. Not all by any means, 
have changed their way of thinking. But 
it is an encouraging fact that there are 
these rising moral standards and rising 
interest concerning the securing of fresh 
foundations for the moral life. Along 


_with their getting of Western life their 


consciences are beginning to be devel- 
oped, and Christian teaching 1s becoming 
widespread. There is the knowledge, 
but not the obedience yet. 
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THE CHINA CONTINUATION COMMITTEE IN THEIR FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION 


Twenty Rich Years 


FROM A MISSIONARY VIEWPOINT 


S we look over the past 
twenty years in China 
and note the altered con- 
ditions (other than po- 
litical) from the point of 
J view of a missionary, we 
are struck first, by the great increase in 
the size of the missionary body. At the 
Missionary Conference of 1890 the statis- 
tics of the preceding year showed that in 
all there were 1,296 missionaries. In 1913 
the number had grown to 5,565, or over 
four times as many as before. During 
the past three years the increase has 
been steady. It is said that a visitor to 
Shanghai once inquired of a resident 
whether there were any missionaries 
there. The reply was given with a deep 
feeling: “The suburbs are simply infest- 
ed with them.” 

In the 1915 China Mission Year Book, 
it was shown that there are six cities in 
China with more than 100 missionaries 
each; Shanghai leading with 358, and 
ten others having more than 50 each. 
These figures show what an incentive 
and what an opportunity there is for a 
redistribution of our forces. 


*From the China Mission Year Book, 1916. 


l. If the number of workers has in- 


creased, so also have their qualifications 
risen. A large proportion of the present. 


recruits are college or university men and 
women, and a goodly number of these are 
decorated with the golden key, implying 
high rank in scholarship. 

Upon reaching China these capable, 
earnest, and eager young people are 
more and more gathered in Language 
Schools, which are increasing in size and 
importance and meeting an evident de- 
mand. The range of study and the 
rapidity of acquirement by the students 
greatly out-distance anything possible 
under the old system. 

2. Another striking development, es- 
pecially since 1900, is the large increase 


of small missions. Some of these have 


paid scant attention to previous occupa- 
tion of the field, and some are distinctly 
parasitic, going only where others have 
opened the way. 

There is an increasing attendance at 


the summer health resorts, most of 
which have been opened within the past 


two decades, and have proved to be great 


blessings to all classes of foreigners 1n_ 
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China. Here are held mission meetings, 
conferences of all kinds, and similar 
gatherings. Friends in the home land, 
perceiving the great advantage of these 
gateways to renewed health and strength, 
often furnish the means to build the 
“cottages.” 

Within the past twenty years all the 
main railways have been built, and 
Chinese transportation has been revolu- 
tionized. Inaccessible Shansi and Yun- 


nan can now be reached by rail, as 


Shensi soon will be. Shanghai is much 
less than 48 hours distant from Peking. 
On the upper Yangtse steam is now at 
last reducing by some weeks the long 
voyage to Chungking. ‘This is the pre- 
cursor of the coming railway to Chengtu, 
the far-away capital of Szechuan. The 
effacement of the houseboat has been ac- 
complished in part, yet one may still ride 
in it with comfort, tugged along by the 
puffy, wheezing, and sometimes unstable 
steam-launch. 

The remoter mission stations in China 
are still remote, and for long will be so; 
yet one after another they will be over- 
taken by the development of railways, 


till China has a network of them north, 


south, east and west, together with many 
diagonals, Their economic effects upon 
the Empire are, and in the future are*yet 
more to be, immeasurable. This is the 
true “Money-Shaking Tree” of Chinese 
legend. From the ports, jinrikishas have 
spread to the interior cities, and in the 
larger places the rubber-tired vehicles 
(euphemistically termed “glue-skin’”— 
chiao pt) are a great improvement on 
their rattling predecessors. Electric 
trams have been introduced into Shang- 
hai since 1907, and also into Tientsin, 
and are expected in Peking before many 
years. The deadly automobile (to the 
registered number of more than a hun- 
dred) now honks its swift and relentless 
way through the wide streets and even 
in the narrow and often crooked alleys 
of Peking. 

Many Chinese cities have now adopted 
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flower-beds. 


electric lighting, tho in some jp. 
stances the current is so weak that not 
infrequently a diffused dimness is the 
most conspicuous feature. Even then jt 
is an improvement on the old Cimmerian 
midnight. The occidental conception of 
what constitutes convenience in the mat- 
ter of ingress to and egress from Chinese 
cities has at last struck inward upon the 
Chinese themselves. Many city walls 
have been wholly or in part levelled, as 
in Tientsin, Canton, Shanghai, Hang- 
chow, etc. “Convenience gates” have 
also been opened, particularly in Peking, 
where one city lies enclosed in another 
like a nest of lacquered boxes. 
Parks and pleasure grounds have 
made their appearance, especially in Pe- 
king, where wide boulevards are now 
lined with rows of trees and pretty 
Many museums have been 
opened, and the Exposition idea in var- 
ious kinds of products has been gradually 
adopted. Statues of men of note are be- 
ginning to climb upon lofty pedestals to 
be seen of men—a new enterprise in 

A reduction in_ telegraphic rates 
throughout China, is a welcome sign 
of progress. So is the general and 
growing use of the telephone, which 
even to the Chinese has become indis- 
pensable. The Chinese postal system, 
which in 1914 handled more than 692 
million articles (as compared with 113 
million in 1906), is of increasing im- 
portance in the political, commercial, 
and social life of China, and its future 
seems certain to be even greater in 
proportion. 

One of the most far-reaching and sig- 
nificant changes in the modern China is 
the all-pervasive newspaper, sold in the 
streets and on trains as in the West. 
More than.a year ago it was reported 
that in 21 cities there were about 330 
Chinese and Japanese journals, and 4 
foreign ones. Many of these are out 
spoken in their editorials whenever it 
is safe to be so, but under existing 
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conditions caution is necessary, for many 
newspaper offices have been closed with 
little or 10 warning. In this connec- 
tion is to be mentioned the universal 
new Chinese language supplementing the 
former inadequate speech with a wil- 
derness of new terms for new ideas. 
This has quite revolutionized current 
literature and greatly altered the spoken 
language also. ‘These changes and in- 
novations go on apace, and will inevi- 
tably do so indefinitely. 

The greatest of all China’s discov- 
eries within the past twenty years is 
undoubtedly the New Chinese Woman. 


Of her much more will be heard in the 


near future. It may safely be remarked 
that she appears in very little danger of 
fulfilling the Confucian ideal of becom- 
ing in the domestic establishment (or 
elsewhere) ‘“‘a shadow and an echo!” 

Women speak in public as well as men, 
and “if they have anything to say” can 
address a mixed audience. While in 
these troublous times the education of 
women makes but little headway, the 
Chinese Government has _ definitely 
adopted the principle. This adoption is 
unquestionably one of the greatest revo- 
lutions in the intellectual history of 
mankind. 

When the pneumonic plague prevailed 
in Manchuria in 1911, the hand-of the 
Chinese Government was adroitly forced 
to adopt Western methods of dealing 
with it, lest in the potent name of 
“Civilization” other powers should step 
in and assume the quarantine of China 
to save the rest of the world. 
theory and practise of Occidental medi- 


cine may be said to have then been poten- 


tially adopted, as it were en bloc. This 
does not of course mean that the Chi- 
hese system of medicine is given up. 
So far from it, it appears to be more 
firmly entrenched than before. It. is 
universally admitted that in surgery for- 
eigners are wizards, but when it comes 
to internal complaints, many say, and 
~Many more feel, that they are not only 
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not better than Chinese doctors, but are 
not so good! Chinese medical science, 
like the lunar calendar, is held in a 
counterbalancing reserve; the latter con- 
stitutes the real almanac of the Chinese 
people, the solar reckoning merely serv- 
ing for official use, and for the modern- 
ized fringes of the Empire and the 
treaty ports. . . . The definite tak- 
ing over of the Peking medical plant by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and its pur- 
institu- 
tions at strategic places such as Shang- 
hai and Canton (together with liberal 
subsidies to other medical schools under 
quite different management), form a 
combination of advance steps such as 
the Far East (or perhaps any other 
East) has never seen before. Half a 
century hence it will be easier than it 
now is to appraise at its true value this 
great coordinated international benefac- 
tion. 
educated Chinese is their recognition of 
the capital importance of hygiene, both 
family and civic. Revolutionary con- 
ceptions like these, which in every land 
stubborn conservatism stoutly combats, 
are nevertheless making slow but sure 
headway in China. Trained nurses, men 
and women, are just beginning to ap- 
pear in very small numbers. 
the thin advance guard of a mighty 
host which in many ways will modify 
and elevate the entire life of great 
numbers of the Chinese people. 

The time when the Christian Church in 
China was either altogether unknown, or 
was quite ignored, has long since passed. 
Among the high officers of the Central 
Government, as well as in the provinces, 


are men of great ability and promi-— 


nence and influence, well known to be 
Christians. It is through the sugges- 


tion of one of these, Mr. Lu Cheng- 


hsiang, that in the spring of 1913 the 
day of prayer for China was so widely 
observed all over the country. 


The Christian Church in China is 
producing many able men—and women 


Another significant change in the. 


They form. 
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also—who occupy positions of great in- 


tellectual and_ spiritual importance. 
Among these, the Chinese evangelists, 
women as well as men, are in the front 
rank, and their influence is steadily 
broadening and deepening. Outside of 
the Christian Church there has emerged 
a relatively new type of Chinese, men 
of wide experience, broad sympathies, 
and in some cases of ample means. 
Some of them have given large sums 
for Y. M. C. A. buildings, for various 
public enterprises, and for the support 
of church work. Mr. Yung T’ao (not 
a baptized member of any church) 

an example of this class. It was he 
who many months ago bought more 
than 5,000 copies of the New Testa- 
ment to give to his friends, a folded 
letter of his own accompanying each 
copy, explaining his views of the im- 
portance of the study of this book. The 
social Service idea, especially as ex- 
pounded from the Christian standpoint, 
has entered deep into the inner con- 
sciousness of very many educated Chi- 
nese, and will inevitably more and more 
produce fruits after its kind. It is 
precisely this conception, carricd into 
execution, which will one day complete- 
ly revolutionize the social and not less 
the political life of China; and it is a 
conception for which China is wholly 


indebted to Christianity. The new Chi- - 


nese education has provided an immense 
potential outlet for every form of ac- 
tivity, much of which can not be other- 
wise than helpful to China and _ its 
people. 

World Conference Edinburgh 
in 1910, is a landmark of international 
importance, the influence of which is 
world wide, and likely to be permanent. 
In China it was the efficient cause of the 
sectional conferences held (early in 
1913) in six important centers, and fol- 
lowing them the National Conference in 
Shanghai. The comprehensive and in- 
telligent survey of existing missionary 
conditions looked at from every point of 
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view, helped to dig deep the channels 
along which so many oo Streams 
were soon to flow. 

Out of the China lines Com- 
mittee has been evolved the Foreign . 
Evangelistic Movement in many proy- 
inces, and a coordinated activity in other 
directions as well. The meetings led by 
Dr. Mott, Mr. Sherwood Eddy, and 
others have demonstrated that the sty- 
dent class of China is now as acces- 
sible as any other class. So, too, in a 
different way and to a less degree js 
the merchant, the literary, and the offi- 
cial class. ‘This extraordinary state of 
things has impressively shown how little 
prepared is the Christian Church to. 
grapple with its opportunities; and this 
again has led and is yet more to lead 
to better methods of educating to a 
sense of their duty church members as 
a class, and the leaders in particular. 

The Sunday school is now at last recog- 


nized as the key to a live church, and 


its work is pushed on broad and scien- 
tific lines. ‘The increasingly close union 
of denominational groups is a great as- 
sistance to that efhciency toward which 
the Church is dimly struggling. In 
many large missions there is within re- 
cent years a general devolution of re- 
sponsibility from foreign shoulders to 
those of the Chinese, The Chinese 
Church is at present subject to sharp 
“srowing pains,” due to the wide dit- 
ference between more or less clearly 
perceived responsibility and more of 


less clearly recognized lack of capacity. 


This condition can not, however, be 
permanent. The Christian Church 
China must go forward into its new 
opportunity, or must confess itself a 
tested and a proved failure. 
In every age the Spirit of (od has 
been working. He is working now, 
even in the midst of this cruel world war; 
indeed He was never more at work than 


now. All these impressive changes 


point to the eventual coming of the 
Kingdom of God in China. 
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CONDUCTED BY BELLE M. BRAIN, COLLEGE HILL, SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 


RECRUITING FOR THE MISSIONARY ARMY 


EN and money are equal- 

ly essential in the mis- 
sionary enterprise—men 
to go and money to send 
them. Yet the average 
church thinks its duty 
done when it raises money and feels no 
responsibility whatever in regard to find- 
ing men. ‘The same is true not only in 
the Sunday-school and Young People’s 
Society but in strictly missionary organ- 
izations as well. | 
~ When the Mission Boards need new 
recruits they call on the Student Volun- 
ter Movement rather than on _ the 
churches. And the Volunteer Movement 
responds nobly. Through its splendid 
work thousands of young men and 
women have been sent out who would 
probably never have thought of. going 
if it had not found them. Humanly 
speaking, the great advance of the last 
quarter century would have been impos- 
sible without the Movement’s help. 

Yet the Student Volunteer Movement 
is not fully able to meet the demand. 
Owing to the expansion of the work and 
the number of missionaries who fall by 
the way,» the number of new recruits 
needed every year is so great that the 
Boards are appealing to the churches 
also to help find them. Especially is this 
true at the present time when so many 
Boards are entering upon special cam- 
Paigns that demand large increase in 
Men and money. 


“Most people think that the Student 


% 


spent the 


Volunteer Movement has been able to 
more than meet the demand for 
workers,” says The Missionary Herald. 
“This is a mistake. The Board never 
receives enough direct applications from 
volunteers to supply the demand. 

“We must lay the burden of respon- 
sibility for finding the new workers upon 
the hearts of interested leaders and pas- 
tors throughout this country. Scattered 
throughout the churches are many 
earnest workers, school-teachers, minis- 
ters, doctors, who have had a few years’ 
experience in their chosen callings— 
who are the best missionary material to 
be found m the world. By bringing 
these face to face with the needs they 
can supply, you may be able to serve the 
cause of missions more directly than in 
any other way.” 


THE SUPREME METHOD 


The supreme method of winning re- 
cruits is prayer. “This was Jesus’ plan 
for getting more laborers into the wait- 
ing harvest field,’ said Doctor A. B. 
Curry of Memphis, Tenn., at a summer 
conference of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. “Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest that He _ will .send 
forth more laborers into His harvest. 
In choosing His first twelve apostles He 
whole preceding night in 
prayer, One reason for praying laborers 
into the harvest field is that only those 
whom the Lord sends in answer to pray- 
er are the right kind. Would that every 
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laborer in our beloved Church were 
prayed into his sacred office.” 

The annals of missionary history show 
how abundantly God has honored such 
prayer. In the autumn of 1881, when 
the entire staff of the China Inland Mis- 
lif sion numbered less than 100 mission- 
aries, Hudson Taylor and his associates 
began to pray for 70 new workers with- 
4 in three years. In the autumn of 1886 
|i they prayed again for 100 new mission- 
: aries in one year. In both instances 
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trasted with that which addresses itself 
to the heroic within us. 

The call to heroism meets with 4 
heroic response. Make the Gospel hard 
and you make it triumphant. If jt jg q 
choice between self-sacrifice and_ self- 
interest, the former will draw the strong- 
er men. | 

In other departments of life it is the 
appeal to the heroic which enlists strong 
natures. It is said that when Stanley 
wanted a few men to go with him on his 
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| | Cia more workers were given than they had last perilous African tour, he appealed 
By. asked for. for volunteers and within a few days 
Tie Equally notable was the experience of had hundreds of eager applicants, 


the Church Missionary Society in 1884. 


" Lieutenant Shackleton told me that when 
Bit |. The need of workers was so great that a 


the expedition of The Discovery was 


( 4 4 ie 4 } day of special intercession was appointed, fitted out to attempt to reach the South 
By midnight, on the day preceding it, Pole, an appeal was made for several 
i) i i i 100 men at a great awakening at Cam- men to join the company, and that vir- 
i 4 i mA: bridge had volunteered for foreign mis- tually the entire Channel Squadron vol- 
ee i sions and the day of intercession was unteered. Trained nurses and physicians 
1) tee turned into a day of praise. are constantly exposing themselves to 
Hie) at Hil Tho prayer is the supreme method, the great dangers of serious contagion, 
a ht i i God also honors the efforts of men. In and we look upon their heroic conduct 
aie qi 4 Hi finding recruits as well as in all else, as a matter of course. Think of the 
13 Mi i) “prayer and pains, through faith in young men who left titles and estates, 
Ta ai Jesus Christ, will accomplish anything.” their homes and callings, their comfort 
aia) and ease, and went to the shores of the 
||| APPEALING TO THE HEROIC * Black Sea, to face famine and cold, pestt- 
a ne | e lence and cannon, before the walls of 
BY JOBN MUTt, NEW YORE CITY Sebastopol. In every war we witness 


the same spectacle of heroism. 

In the Church in other days heroic 
natures have risen up for the hard tasks 
before them. Has not the Christian 
Church furnished an unbroken line of 


_ Appealing to the heroic is the surest 
en way to enlist men in the service of 
WW ih Bi Christ. It is at this point that so many 
ey addresses and appeals make their failure. 
The appeals which lay hold of strong 
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men are not those which set forth the 
attractions and compensations and ad- 
vantages of Christian work. A psycho- 


martyrs and confessors? Has not every 
great battlefield of the Church been won 
at the cost of lives gladly given for the 


logical study of youth would suggest the sake of Christ? Paul did not shrink 
futility of this basis of appeal as con- from his call, even tho it was accom: 
4 panied with the warning, “I will show 
him how great things he must suffer for 
my name’s sake.” 
The appeal to the heroic is being hon- 
ored in the Church to-day. President 
Warren, of Boston University, was Tf 
cently speaking of a sermon he heard 
preached by a Roman Catholic friar 


= 
— 


* Reprinted from The Sunday School Times. 
— This article, which appeared some years ago, is 
4 of very great value, not only in winning recruits 
ike for the mission field, but in all other lines of 
’ Christian effort. The Best Methods editor desires 
to testify how much she herself has been helped 
by it. Ignoring the principles it so ably sets forth 
is one of the most frequent causes of failure. The 
sugar-coating now so universally used in attempt- 
ing to win people (especially young people and 
children) to the service of Christ is not only un- 
necessary, but unprofitable likewise. 
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Milan, who, in appealing to the mothers 
‘1 the audience to give their sons to the 
priesthood, pictured with great vividness 
the hardships of the ministry rather than 
its delights. 

“A member of the Reformed Church 
Mission Board recently stated in my 
hearing that they were able to get more 
recruits for Arabia, their most difficult 
feld, than for any of their other mis- 
sions. Professor Roper, of the General 
Theological Seminary of New York, said 
that in England in his day, the ablest 
men offered themselves for Central 
Africa and that, so far as he knew, that 
most difficult field was never under- 
manned. Fourteert of his own class- 
mates were buried there. 

The Student Volunteer Movement, 
during its twenty years’ history, has had 
the largest number of volunteers offer 
themselves for the most difficult fields. 
In fact, the principal secret of the power 
and success of this movement is the fact 
that it constantly presents the hardships 
and trials, the conflicts and sacrifices, in- 
volved in the world’s evangelization. Men 
of heroic mold respond to this chal- 
lenge.* 

Let it not be forgotten that the appeal 
to the heroic was also Christ’s way. He 


never hid His scars to win a disciple. 


“Lord, I will follow Thee whithersoever 
Thou goest.” ... Do you know where I 
am going? I am going to die. He held 
out no assurrance of an easy career or 
exemption from suffering, sacrifice and 
death. The tenth chapter of Matthew is 
the most wonderful charge ever given 
by a leader to his followers. 

The call to the Christian ministry to- 
day is a call to the heroic. It requires 
the highest heroism to make Christ 


. A recent illustration is found in the experience 
Th two recruiting officers in an English college. 

e first sought recruits for India and assured the 
students that the work was not difficult, the so- 
ciety pleasant, and that good homes with plenty 
OF servants would be provided. But no one 
offered to go. Not long after the other came. He 
a Seeking men for the Kongo to fill places made 
vacant by death. “It will most likely mean death 
° you, too,” was his blunt ending. Yet six men 
at once volunteered!—B. M. B. 
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known and obeyed in the cities of our 
continent; to redeem towns, villages and 
rural districts; to lay Christian founda- 
tions in the new states and provinces of 
our great West; to grapple successfully 
with the serious, social problems of our 
day; to wage a triumphant warfare 
throughout the non-Christian world. 
The highest call that comes to young 
men is, as Mazzini has said, “Come and 
suffer.” There is a vicarious element in 


strong young men that needs to be called 


out and exercised, There is a deep truth 
in the words of Illingworth, ‘‘The 
pleasures of each generation evaporate 
in air; it is their pains that increase the 
spiritual momentum of the world.” 


THE JOY OF SACRIFICE 


Appealing to the heroic is, as Doctor 
Mott has shown, the surest way to win 
recruits for the mission field. But the 


rewards of service and the joys of sacri-. 


fice should be emphasized likewise. This, 
too, was the Master’s method. He him. 


self, “for the joy that was set before 


Him, endured the cross and despised the 
shame,” and He never calls his followers 
to difficult tasks without offering them 
large rewards for faithful service. “Be 
thou faithful unto death and I will give 
thee a crown of life,” is but one of many 
such promises. 

Few persons are so happy as those who 
are doing the work God has given them, 
even when it is difficult. “Blessed is he 
who has found his work,” says Carlyle; 
‘let him ask no other blessedness. He 
has a work, a life-purpose; he has found 
it and will follow it.” 

On the other hand few persons are 
more miserable than those who know 
there is a God-appointed task awaiting 
them and are “disobedient to the heaven- 
ly vision.” To all such the one way to 
joy is surrrender. Years ago we heard 
the story of a young women, exception- 
ally beautiful in character, who stead- 
fastly refused to accept Christ and en- 
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roll herself with His people. She was 
miserably unhappy, but no one knew 
why. | 
After many months a change came, 
and with radiant face and almost over- 
whelming joy, she gave herself to God. 
“I have resisted long,” she said, “tho | 
have wanted to come all the while. But 
I was sure that if I did come, God would 
ask me to go to China and I didn’t want 
to go, But now I have come and God is 


going to send me to China. And I am so- 


happy—happier than ever before.” 
There is a joy in sacrifice far beyond 
what many of us know. “Suppose a 
dozen men, taken at random, were asked 
to tell of the happiest day they ever 
spent,’ says Doctor John T. Faris in 
The Westminster Teacher. “What a 
revelation of character the answers 
would be! Once a boy eight years of 
age was asked to tell of his happiest 
Christmas. “The Christmas father got 
his gun, was the eager response—a re- 
sponse full of significance to those who 
knew how many pleasures he had sacri- 
ficed in order to buy the gun. In like 
manner Livingstone -declared, “The 
happiest day of my life was the day 
when I decided to give myself to 
Africa’; and Garibaldi said, ‘The 
happiest night I ever spent was the night 
after I made up my mind, let what would 


come, my life should be spent in the 


cause of Italy’s liberation.’ ” 


Are you sure that you are doing the 
work that God wants you to do? If not 


you would better face the question 


squarely, for you can never know the 
fulness of joy, the truest success in ser- 
vice, nor the blessedness of unbroken 
communion with God unless you go 
where He wants you to go and do what 
He wants you to do. 

‘“T had one of the loveliest homes in 
all England,” said Geraldine Guinness 
Taylor at a missionary conference in 
New Orleans in 1901; “a home that was 
a bit of heaven on earth and it nearly 
broke my heart to leave it. At Naples, 
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on the way out to China, I got the first 
home letters and I still remember how 
my heart sank and a great darkness came 
over me as I read them. It seemed as 
tho everything was slipping away. 
Suddenly I heard a call ring out—‘Ay’, 
clear now, sir!’ It was a sailor in the 
rigging and at once there came the cap. 
tain’s order, ‘Steam ahead!’ 

‘To me it was a voice from God. Lift- 
ing my tear-stained face I said, ‘Alfs 
clear now, Lord, between my soul and 
Thee.’ Never before had God seemed 
so near nor so dear, and my whole being 
was filled with a deep peace and a won- 
derful joy.” 


A PLACE FOR YOU 


Work on the mission field has now 
become so varied that almost any conse- 
crated Christian worker could find a task 
there suited to his capabilities. ‘Mission- 
aries should cover every known profes-. 
sion,” says Bishop Brent, “from a doc- 
tor'to a carpenter, from a housekeeper 
to a seamstress.” 

For most of the work a college edu- 
cation seems a necessity and one’s train- 
ing can hardly be too broad. Yet there 
are positions which men and women of 
limited education can fill very well. 
Neither the printer recently sent to 
Africa by the American Board nor the 
mechanic sent to the Kongo by the 
Southern Presbyterian Church were 
college men, yet they are proving ex- 


ceedingly useful. 


Tho few Boards would be willing to 
send them out, even illiterate persons, if 
their hearts were on fire for God, could 
find a work to do on the field. One of 
the most touching stories in missionary 
history is that of “Black Amy,” a nurse _ 
maid in the family of Doctor Scudder, 
who pleaded so hard to go with them to 
India to care for little Maria that the 
American Board at last gave their con- 
sent. For years she rendered great service 
to the Scudders in raising their large 
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QUESTIONS to men 


who have not enlisted 


1. Ir you are physically fit and be- 
tween 19 and 38 years of age, are 
you really satisfied with what you 
are doing to-day 


2. Do you fe?! happy as you walk along ? 


the streets and see other men wear- | 
ing the King’s uniform | e 


3. What will you say in years to come 
when people ask you “Where uid 
you serve in the great war” « 


4. What will you answer when your 
children grow up and say, “Father, 
why weren't you a soldier, too” 


ENLIST TO-DAY 


QUESTIONS to those 


who have not enlisted 


1. Ir you are physically and spiritually 
fit and belong to the followers me 
Christ, whatever your age, are you 
really satisfied with what you are @ 
doing to-day 


2. Do you feel happy as you walk along ¢ 
the streets and know that other 
Christians are in the King’s service 
while you are shirking 


3. What will you say when men ask 
you “Why did not you do something 
worth while to help your fellow men 
win in the great conflict with evil” 


4. What will you answer when your 
Lord asks you “Why were not et 
an active soldier in the life-giving 
army of the King of kings.” 


ENLIST TO-DAY 


BRITAIN is FIGHTING 
for the 
FREEDOM of EUROPE 

and to 
DEFEND your MOTHERS, 
WIVES and SISTERS 
from 


HORRORS of WAR 


ENLIST NOW 


MISSIONARIES are WORKING 
for the 
‘SALVATION of ALL MEN 
and to 
SET FREE the MEN, WOMEN 
and CHILDREN of all NATIONS 


from 


IGNORANCE and SIN 


ENLIST NOW 


THE WORLD WAR 


THE SPIRITUAL WAR 


MILITARY POSTERS ADAPTED TO APPEALS FOR MISSIONARY RECRUITS 
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A RECRUITING HOUR * 
Are you listening, waiting, MARY LOUISE DANIELS, WELLESLEY, MASS. ] i" 
watching for God’s call? Or President of the Woman’s Board of Missions, ae 
are you so absorbed in your own A 
plans that you turn a deaf ear? is t 
Do you keep within calling “i possi ility ot help in securing tl e | 
distance? Or are you “sitting | nity new MESOOUATTES for whom we aim i 
at ease” so far away from your _ ne the Board’s Jubilee Increase Cam- 
Lord that you do not hear Him | 
saying, “Go ye into all the Where and when is the Hour” t 
world?”?—-Mary CiLoxry Por- It is an hour which is to be, perhaps 
TER. by the influence of you who read this. 
It may be created as a timely feature 


of a Branch meeting, a local union gath- 
° . 2 
family of future missionaries and more | ering, a young woman's rally, or an aux 


than once Doctor Scudder speaks in his ‘ary meeting. 
letters of her success in preaching Christ Those who plan for such a service i 
to natives in like class with herself. We Will be actuated by two ideas: 1. There it 
sometimes wonder whether the new ver- is a compelling need back of the appeal it 
don of Mark 16:15—"Go ye into all the in the mussionary 
world, ye that are college graduates’— %: [here are possibilities of response i 
is entirely pleasing to God. through the agency of this present body a 
The Student Volunteer Movement re- of women, i 


cently issued the following list of posi- 


~ ~ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A RECRUITING SERVICE 
._ 2 tions for which workers are needed: Scripture: John iv. 34—36; Matt. ix. \ Mi 
| Preachers to train native workers. $6—38; Acts xiii, 2—5; Isaiah vi. 8. i 
Pastors for English-speaking churches. Brief comment might bring out four i 
Teachers in English, French, German, Prominent thoughts from these verses, ie 
music, mathematics. agriculture, chemistry, 
manual training, biology. The readiness of the non-Christian world. a 
find: 
The value of prayer in finding workers. 
The Spirit of God as the real Commis- 
Civil, mecranical, electrical, sanitary and — sioner. i 
mining engineers. | The willing attitude of the chosen one. | id 
Physical directors. 
* Reprinted from Life and Light. In _ connec- 
Architects and supervising builders. tion with their Jubilee Increase Campaign, the } i | 
; | Women’s Board of Missions, Congregational ne 
Stenographers, printers, kindergartners, Church, aims to have 50 new missionaries on the : 
nur d B . field or under appointment by November, 1917, ie 
nurses an ible-women. when their Golden Jubilee will be celebrated. a 
I shall never forget the struggle I went through in making this decision. 
For six years I would not listen to the call. Thank God for the Kansas City 
Convention! I refused to attend it but the delegates brought back with them 
the inspiration and vision they received and were the means of my honestly 
facing the question with God—the thing I refused to do in the past. 
How happy I have been since I made the complete surrender of my life! 
I now stand ready to go wherever my Lord would have om the 
letter of a recent volunteer.* 
weaken _ * Published as a leaflet by the Student Volunteer Movement, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
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Two or three out of five kinds of talks 
would be necessary to set forth the need, 
and to make the appeal forceful. Sup- 
pose these five talks to be upon— 


1. The broad foreign missionary field as 


it cries for workers to-day. (5 minutes.) 
(See The Call of the World, by W. E. 
Doughty, pages 44-60 and 81-85, and 
The King’s Business, pages 24-35.) _ 
2. Harvest fields in our own Board. 


(3 minutes. ) 


3. A supreme need and a joy-giving 
opportunity, 

(A returned missionary.) | 

4. Why I said, “Lord, send me!” 

(A volunteer under appointment.) 

5. The practical issue, “What can we 
do here and now about recruits ?” 

(The interest aroused should eventuate 
in some form of activity; perhaps a com- 
mittee. to pass on suggestions to local lead- 


ers for auxiliary recruiting services. In 
case of the latter, the pastor might 


be asked to preach on a related sub- 


ject; the Sunday-school and Y. P. S. C. E. 
missionary committees to give space for 
presenting missionary opportunities to 
young people. In a young woman’s rally 
would not some personal follow-up effort 
be in place?) | 


There should be time definitely re- 
served for prayers, that the Lord “send 
forth laborers into his harvest.” 

Much impressive work could be done 
in a service of thirty minutes, set in the 
heart of a Branch meeting. Twenty 
minutes would give good opportunity in 
a smaller local gathering. A mission- 
ary and a volunteer, in many cases, are 
not available. But through some of the 
suggestions given above, and _ others 
which may occur to you, I believe we 
can arouse a new spirit of eager quest 
for the recruits needed. 


VOCATION DAY 

Vocation Day, recently inaugurated in 
the Sunday-school and Young People’s 
Society by several denominations. af- 
fords an excellent opportunity to implant 
in the hearts of the young an impulse 
toward missionary service. Tho origin- 
ally designed to meet the demand for 
young men for the ministry, it includes 


[September 


in its scope recruits for the mission field 
and leadership in Christian work in the 
home churches. 
“Thousands of young people are drift. . 
ing into various lines of activity with- 
out ideals and objective,’ says The As. 
sembly Herald, “and they are not being 
taught the great principles entering into 


the true choice of a life-calling. God can 


truly call one into the business of bank- 
ing, or into law or medicine or journal- 
ism, or even into farming and chicken- 
raising, for honest toil can be made to 
yield large returns to God and society. 
But we should set before the young peo- 
ple the needs of the Church and the voca- 
tions controlled and supported by it. The 
world ought not to be allowed to monopo- 
lize the strongest, brightest and best 
of our young people. The needs of the 
kingdom should be set before them while 
they are yet in our Sunday-schools, high 
schools and colleges.” | 

Increased attention is being given to 
the vocational principle throughout the 
religious world, and many organizations, 
both denominational and interdenomina- 
tional, are conducting vocational cam- 
paigns. Many of the Women’s Boards 
of Missions now employ student secre- 
taries who visit the colleges in the 
hope of winning young women not only 
to service on the mission field but to 
leadership in the work in the home 
churches. The fact that 12,000 Presby- 


terian girls alone graduate every 


from colleges, normal and high schools 
shows how broad the field is and how 
important the work. 

Vocation Day is a good thing to im 
augurate in any church. Abundant ma- 
terial for it is now available in the 
way of services, leaflets and _ pledge 
cards. Some of the best things we have 
seen along this line may be obtained from 
the Rev. Henry H. Sweets, D.D., secte 
tary of the Executive Committee of Min 
isterial Education in the Southern Pres: 
byterian Church, 232 Fourth Avenue 
Louisville, Ky. 
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The following pledge card* used by 
the secretaries of the Student Department 
of the International Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, which does a large vo- 
cational work, will serve to show what 
is being attempted. On the reverse side 
the card says: “Think over prayerfully 
what is implied for you in signing this 
card. Sign it. Memorize it. Keep it in 
your Bible. Test your purposes by it 
daily.” 

Believing that there are great possibili- 
ties in it for other churches, we have 
asked Doctor Watson to tell us how it 
works, and he has kindly done so as 
follows: 


“The Order of Recruits was organized 
in Canada,” he says. “The society we 
had in Cincinnati was designed to gather 
together all the young men in the church 
who had definitely decided to give them- 
selves to Christian work, or were think- 
ing of doing so. They met four times 
a year with the pastor of the church and 
a member of the session who acted as 
corresponding secretary of the order. — 

“Each member of the order was ex- 


*Order from Association Press, 125 East 28th 
Street, New York. 50 cents per 100 copies. 


pected to work definitely to secure other 
recruits and they were brought to these 
quarterly meetings where there were 
brief addresses made on the need of 
Christian workers, 'the call to the ministry 
and the opportunities for service in the 
home and foreign fields. Any member 
of the order who was not able to be 
present sent a letter, and received a let- 
ter from the corresponding secretary, In 
this way we kept constantly in communi- 
cation with all the members. 

“Once a year the organization gave a 
reception to the boys and young men 
of the church, when one or two speak- 
ers were appointed to present the claims 
of the Christian ministry. This served 
to keep all the boys and young men of 
the church in touch with the order, to in- 
terest them in the success of the recruits 
and to keep clearly before them their 
own responsibility for making a deci- 
sion. 


“We consider that the work in Cin- 


cinnati was very successful. So far we 
have not been able to organize anything 
of the kind here, not having the nucleus 


to begin with. But we hope eventually 


to 


it take me, cost what it may. 


A CHRISTIAN’S FUNDAMENTAL LIFE WORK DECISION 


I will live my life under God for others rather than for myself; for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God rather than my personal success. 

I will not drift into my life work but will do my utmost by prayer, investi- 
gation, meditation and service to discover that form and place of life work ° 
in which I can become of the largest use to the Kingdom of God. 

As I find it I will follow it under the leadership of Jesus Christ, wherever 


ROLLS OF HONOR 
Have any missionaries gone forth from 
your church? If so, have you commem- 
orated their going in any special way? 
; “It is a good plan,” says John R. Mott, 
to have the names of any missionaries 
- Who have gone forth from your church 


inscribed on a tablet or an illuminated 
roll placed where it will be constantly 
reminding the young people of the mis- 


sionary career. The Park Avenue Bap- 


tist Church, Rochester, N. Y., has such 
a tablet.” — 
Another church which honors its mis- 
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sionaries in this way is the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, Mass., of 
which Doctor A. J. Gordon was pastor 
for so many years. In July, 1895, at the 
time of the International Christian En- 
deavor Convention, we saw on the wall 
above the platform in the vestry a roll 
of honor with the names of 19 mission- 
aries and evangelists who had gone forth 
to preach the Gospel in mission fields. 
_Away back in 1887, The Church at 
Home and Abroad gave an account of 
two rolls of honor which at that time 
were hanging almost side by side in the 
Sabbath-school room of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Utica, N. Y. “On one 
of these,’’ it says, “are inscribed the 


names of fifteen sons and daughters of. 


the school who have given themselves to 
the Lord in the work of foreign missions. 
On the other are the names of sixteen 
who were once boys in the school and 
have entered the Gospel ministry. <A 
noble record surely! Fifteen missionaries 
' of the cross and sixteen ministers of the 
Gospel. It is well to give these rolls a 
conspicuous place that these noble bands 
may have grateful remembrance and that 
the members of the Sabbath-school may 
be incited to a holy emulation.” 


THE ORDER OF RECRUITS 


A new movement has been launched in 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church, the 
object of which is winning recruits for 
the ministry and the mission field. It 
is known as “The Order of Recruits.” 
To a limited extent it is being tried in 
the United States as well. While pas- 
tor of the Church of the Covenant, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the Rev. Robert Watson, 
D.D., now pastor of the Scotch Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City, organ- 
ized an Order of Recruits in his church. 
After a stirring address by a stranger, the 
plate was passed. Mrs. Williams had no 
money with her, but tearing the fly-leaf 
-out of the hymn-book and borrowing a 
pencil from the lady next to her, she 
wrote, ‘I give two sons,’ and placed the 
slip of paper on the plate. 


causes that led. up to it. 
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“The roll in the church at Utica tes. 
tifies that the Lord accepted the gift jin 
answer to a mother’s prayers and in ac. 
cordance with her vow, The boys were 
about seven and thirteen respectively 
when their mother thus publicly conge- 
crated them to the work of foreign mis. 
sions; and it is worthy of note, for the 
comfort of other parents whose consecra- 
tion of their children does not seem to be 
accepted, that at the time of their moth- 
er’s death neither boy had any idea what- 
ever of being a missionary. 

“Of the others whose names are on 
this roll much could doubtless be said of 
their devoted services in the fields where — 
they have toiled or are still toiling. May 
the length of that roll continue to in- 
crease and similar rolls be multiplied un- 
til every Sabbath-school in our land shall 
have sons and daughters in the mission 
field.” 

This is a remarkable record and we 
hope sometime to know something of the 
Through the 
courtesy of Mr. George E. Rendell, who 


has been superintendent of the school 


for the past four years, we are able to 
tell of the additions made to the rolls 
since 1887. 

“The two rolls of honor still hang 
in our Sunday-school room,” he says, 
and a third has been added with the 
names of twelve others who have en- 
tered the ministry from our church or 
Sunday-school, making twenty-eight alto- 
gether. We regret to admit that, tho 
our school always pays a great deal of 
attention to missionary work, the roll of 
missionaries has not increased in the 
same way. There is but one new name 
on that list—the name of Miss Annie 
Montgomery, our missionary in Persia, 
whom the church and Sunday-school and 
other organizations of the church sup- 
port entirely. One young woman from 
our Sunday-school expects to be a mix 
sionary and is now in training as a nurse 
in one of the hospitals in our city.” 
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A REVIEW OF THE REVIEW 

OR ten years after its founding— 

from 1878 to 1887—the Review was 
published in Princeton, New Jersey, 
under the ownership and editorship of 
the honored missionary Rev. Royal G. 
Wilder, for thirty years in India. 

The REVIEW was started as a quarterly, 
with strong editorial convictions as to 
missionary policies and methods. The 


Mission Boards were freely criticized and 


new policies recommended by the editor 
who had had valuable missionary experi- 
ence on the foreign field. 

Statistics of mission work were given 
a large place in the pages of the REvirw, 
but only foreign work was con- 
sidered. The union of home and for- 


eign had not yet taken place in the think- 


ing of most Christians. 
In those days missionary periodical 
literature was so inadequate that the 


Missionary Herald of the American 


Board was almost the only magazine in 
America devoted to missions that stood 
out as worthy of attention. The Review 
- easily came immediately into the front 
rank and exerted a strong influence on 
Missionary secretaries, on pastors and 
their churches, and on individual workers 
and organizations. 

When Dr. Arthur T. Pierson—then 
the busy pastor of Bethany Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia—became editor 
in 1888, the Review immediately took a 
great leap forward. The critical note 
was largely omitted and a constructive 
Policy was introduced. The aim of the 
editors was to present the foundation 
Principles, the best ideals and the most 
wonderful facts of both home and for- 
“I§ Missions in a way that would arrest 
~ attention and would stimulate pastors and 
other workers and would furnish them 


with material for sermons and mission- 
ary meetings. During this period came 
the series of “Miracles of Missions,” 
“Remarkable Answers to Prayer,” and 
‘Monthly Missionary Concert Notes.” 
The circulation of the Review increased 
and many a volunteer, many a pastor, 
many a Christian steward traced his first 
or great missionary impulse to the pow- 
erful appeals, the convincing arguments, 
or the compelling facts presented in the 
Review. Then other features were added: 
maps, illustrations, a long list of editorial 
correspondents in foreign lands and at 
home, and yearly statistics of all the for- 
eign missionary societies of the world. 

The editorial staff included, at various 
times, Rev. James M. Sherwood, D.D., 
author of the Life of David Brainerd 
and one of the editors of the Homuletic 
Review; Rev. John T. Gracey, D.D., 
formerly a missionary in India and 
author of several volumes. Rev. Dela- 
van L. Leonard, D.D., who had been a 
home mission pastor in Utah, and the 
author of “A Hundred Years of Mis- 
sions,’ and other volumes; beloved Dr. 
A. J. Gordon of Boston; Rev. Charles 
C. Starbuck, as translator and _ statis- 
tician; Rev. F. B. Meyer, the well-known 
Baptist clergyman and author, of Lon-— 
don, England; the Rev. J. Stuart Holden, 
rector of St. Paul’s Chapel, Portman 
Square, London; and Rev. Louis Meyer, 
an unusually brilliant and consecrated 
Hebrew Christian, who rendered noble 
service in translating Jewish notes and 
Statistics. Of these, Dr. Leonard alone 
remains with the REVIEW. 

The list of writers in the pages of the 


‘magazine would make a galaxy of the 
world’s greatest missionary advocates, 


statesmen, givers and martyrs. 
Every field has been presented—its 
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a 


needs, its history, its development, its § Naturally, as business has enlarged and 
great missionaries and converts and its great things have been undertaken, the 
problems and possibilities. The pictures Musstonary Review with its few thoy. 


; and maps make the whole world pass in sand circulation has not been able ‘ 


review before the eye, and the notices  ¢Jaim a large share of the publisher’s at- 


of missionary books give a clear idea of tention, and it hasseemed best to make new 


the whole range of missionary literature. arrangements whereby a special board 
A reading of the Review has been and is 
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of directors could take over the Revizw 
one and publish it, not as a commercial enter- 
me bound volumes form a library, a thesau- 
| prise but as a missionary undertaking. 
meh rus covering the world field. After much thought, f 

In 1911, the full editorial control 
passed to the present editor who first board ganized, made up 
| ae joined the staff as managing-editor, on of representatives of various home and 
id leaving college twenty-five years ago. foreign interests, follows: 
i None could take the place of the gifted 
and honored editor-in-chief who, for il Nt ; 
twenty-four years, had set missionary (Secretary of the Wor Id Sun- 
ng OR s fires burning with his facts, his devotion, day-school Association), Vice-President; 
1 ie and his spiritual power. But friends re- Walter McDougall, Treasurer; Prof. 
e “is mained true and, in spite of many diffi- Harlan P. Beach, secretary of the Yale 
q ra) culties, the Review has continnued to be Mission in China; Dr. Charles R. Wat- 
i 1) # blest and to be a blessing. In 1914, Miss son, United Presbyterian Board of For- 
| ait Belle M. Brain joined the staff asthe able eien Missions, and now president-elect 
a nit editor of the Best Methods department, of Cairo University, Egypt; Mrs. Henry 
1a and Rev. S. B. Rohold of Toronto and W,. Peabody, Federation of Woman’s 


a i : — Mrs. F. M. Gilbert, formerly of India Boards of F oreign Missions; Mrs. A. F. 
and China, rendered valuable assistance 

| eS in translation and the news department. 
ig There has also been a most helpful edi- 
| torial council made up of men and women is porte 
of home and foreign mission boards. W. Richards, 


if God has clearly guided the Review in J*?> Delavan L, Pierson, Secretary and 
i the past, and as we stand at the threshold Editor. 

of a new beginning, we believe that He | With the next ssiitiaicsatibansiliia 
i, will still guide and use the Review to REvIEw is to appear under the auspices 


His Glory. of the new company. The editor's re- 
BREAKING HOME TIES lations with the publishers have always 


FOR the past twenty-nine years the been of the most friendly nature and 
the bes heen the hrm has kindly facilitated the trans- 
Tie offices of the Funk and Wagnalls Co., '¢t with the utmost courtesy. : 

fi} lia 2 who for that period have been the owners We bespeak from friends in every 
| Hi). and publishers. They began as a small land their continued cooperation and 
{ i i He organization—the publishers of the friendship, and hope that they will help 
| Homiletic Review and of religious books us to improve the Review and to promote 
Cl | for preachers. As time has gone on, the its usefulness. The best days are before 
Tut firm has developed into a great publish- us, with God’s blessing. 

|. ing firm, famous for the great Standard Kindly address all communications in 
| i Va dictionaries and the world-renowned Lit- future to the Misstonary Review PuB-. 
mi) erary Digest with a circulation of nearly LisHING Company, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
| 500,000 copies a week. New York City (corner of 20th St.). 


Schauffler, representing City and For- 
eign Missions; Fleming H. Revell, mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Board of Home 


| 
H 
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WORLD -WIDE 


JAPAN—CHOSEN 


Use of Tracts in Japan 


Sadia workers in Japan are 
finding opportunities in all sorts of 
places for the distribution of tracts. From 
the girls working in the cotton mills of 
Osaka to the Japanese naval men in the 
islands of the South Seas, printed matter 
finds a welcome. Many tracts have been 
distributed among railway men, and books 
have been placed in prison libraries. 
Christian booklets helped to decorate the 
Christmas tree for the lepers at Kuma- 
moto, and on a street in Osaka where 
there are ten theaters within five blocks 
tracts are being constantly distributed. 
The companies of pilgrims who visit 
Nikko and the thousands who assemble 
for the annual spring festival at the Fox 
Shrine offer a great field for this sort of 
work, but perhaps there is no better 
time to reach people with Christian lit- 
erature than at the expositions which 
are held at various centers. At one 
such exposition the authorities offered 


the missionaries a special tent for their 
work, 


Romanism and Buddhism 


EV. DR. WM. E. GRIFFIS, the 

former missionary to the Japanese, 
says: “Almost everything that is dis- 
tinctive in the Roman Catholic form of 
Christianity is to be found in Buddhism: 
images, pictures, lights, altars, incense, 
vestments, masses, beads, wayside 
shrines, monasteries, nunneries, celibacy, 
fastings, vigils, retreats, pilgrimages, 
mendicant vows, shorn heads, orders, 


habits, uniforms, nuns, convents, pur- 
gatory, saintly and priestly intercession, 


charge. 


indulgences, works of supererogation, 
pope, archbishops, abbots, abbesses, 
monks, neophytes, relics and relic-wor- 
ship, etc.” | 


A Christian Maternity Hospital 


R. HEZEKIAH R. SAIKI’S mater- 

nity hospital in Kyoto is the oldest 
of the kind in the Japanese empire. In 
a quarter of a century it has sent out 
from its training school 1,200 nurses and 
midwives, and has given free treatment 
to over 25,000 poor women and children. 
Dr. Saiki, the director, is a devout man. 


Evangelistic meetings are held at. the 


hospital and a distinct religious atmos- 
phere characterizes all the work. The 
nurses go to the homes of the poor, car- 
ing for women in confinement without 
Dr. Gorbold of the Presbyterian 
mission in Kyoto writes that sometimes 
these patients are so poor that the nurses 
have taken the clothing from their own 
backs to help them. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars is to be raised to place the hospital 
on a permanent basis. Dr. Saiki believes 
that he can contribute one half of this 
himself, if his life be spared. For the 
balance he seeks the aid of those who 


have women’s welfare and the cause of 


the poor at heart. 


A Christian Silk Mill 

HE influence of Christian business 

men is coming to be a real force in 
the commercial life of Japan. One of 
the most striking instances of this is to 
be found in the silk industry. It is said 
of a Christian silk factory in Osaka: “So 
high is the grade of silk thread. pro- 
duced, and so uniform and reliable the 
quality, that it alone of all the factories 
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in Japan is able to export its product 
direct to the purchasing firm in the 
United States, which buys the entire out-_ 
put at an annual cost of about $5,000,000, 
and without intermediate inspection at 
Yokohama.” 

The explanation of this is to be found 
in the way Mr. Hatano, the head of the 
company, has sought to develop Christian 
character along with technical skill. 
Many filatures have attempted to imitate 
him with identical machinery, raw pro- 
duct, and business method, but have 
failed to reach his standard, because, as 
he says, they have neglected the factor 
of character. 


Korean Railway Y. M. C. A. 


HE development of the railway sys- 
tem of Chosen during the last few 


years has not only been a civilizing force, — 


but by linking the Far East with the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, it has brought 
Europe four weeks nearer to Asia. 
Japanese companies have administered 
the railways in Chosen and Manchuria. 
In Chosen they are directly under the 
control of the Japanese government, and 
about 5,000 of the 9,000 men employed 
are Japanese. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has been asked to un- 
dertake work among this large body of 
railway employes, and tho special adap- 
tations of the Association in organization 
and in method were necessary, practi- 
cally the same methods are pursued on 
the South Manchuria Railway, and on 
the Chosen Railway system as are gener- 
ally in effect in the United States. This 
work is entirely administered and 


financed by the Japanese themselves 


through secretaries trained in the Japa- 
nese Young Men’s Christian Association. 
There is a line of clubhouses from Fusan 
to Harbin and from Harbin to Port 
Arthur where the railway employes may 
spend their leisure hours and find the 
rest and recreation which are necessary 
to keep them in a state of efficiency, and 
even the remote stations where only a 
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few Japanese are employed are visited 
regularly by trained secretaries. 

The May number of the American 
Railroad Association Magazine contained 
several pages in Japanese, dealing with 
the movement in Korea, and many copies 
of the magazine were mailed to Japan. 


A Men’s Home Missionary Society 


WILLIAM B. HUNT, of Chai 

Ryung, Chosen, writes: “Our little 
girl sings the doxology quite appropri- 
ately—‘Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow, praise Him all preachers here 
below, and we feel sure the preachers 
would praise Him more if they could 
only know the work as it is being car- 


ried on in different parts of the world. 


lhe women of the Chai Ryung Church 
for several years have had a missionary 
society which has sought to send out 
women preachers into needy fields, to 
study missions, and to direct and encour- 
age personal work in the local field. In- 
spired by the women, the men of the 
church have organized under the direc- 
tion of the session, and have been work- 
ing for some time without, however, do- 
ing anything in a financial way. A few 
of these men saw on a map a section 
marked off in which are 26,000 persons, 
only 123 of whom are Christians, and 
among whom was only one paid worker, 
a helper. Comparing it with their own 
section where there are only 20,000 per-— 
sons of whom 3,000 are Christians, nine 
being paid workers, they were awakened 
to the great disparity. More than enough 
money to support two men was subscribed 
and without delay both men, one from 
their own number, were chosen and 
sent.” 


Tests for Church Membership 


+ work that requires perhaps the 
largest amount of time in the mis- 
sionary pastor’s round of visitation 
among his country churches is the hold- 
ing of examinations. In the Presbyterian 
mission there are two classes or grades 
of membership; the catechumen and the 


| 
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baptized or full membership. or 
three candidates of the same sex, and, if 
possible, about the same age or degree of 
tnowledge are called at a time. The 
examining committee is the session if the 

church has elders, if not—the native 
Korean helper in charge of that circuit 
of churches and the local leader of the 


church. Some candidates appear with 


manifest “fear and trembling.” <A few 
break out in cold sweat as the questions 
of the examiner probe deep into the 
knowledge and conduct of the examined. 
Drinking, tdol-worship, sacrificing to 
spirits of dead ancestors, Sabbath break- 
ing, family rows—they must give evi-_ 
dence that such sins as these are all put 
away. There must be unusually justify- 
ing circumstances to account for the un- 
belief of a husband or wife, else the be- 
lieving partner can not be accepted for 
full membership. Ordinarily the exam- 
iners insist on the conversion of the 
other partner as a proof of the real faith 
and consistent example of the professing 
Christian. One Korean brother now re- 
joices that his pastor even compelled 
him to wait for baptism till he taught his 
wife to read. 


CHINA 


Reaching the Chinese Literati 


KRHAPS the greatest single piece 


ot work I have seen done, in all 
my missionary experience, is that of 
the Foochow Institutional Church,” 
writes Dr, John Gowdy, president of the 
Anglo-Chinese Methodist College in that 
city. “It works chiefly among the of- 
heial and literary classes. So its aim 
differs from that of the American insti- 
tutional church. The staff head and his 
three closest associates are all graduates 
of our college. 

“At a recent revival, services were 
held every evening for a week, with 
al average attendance of six or seven 
hundred. It seems almost incredible 
When one realizes that these literary 
aristocrats used to be untouchable. And 


they are not content with receiving the 


795 


Gospel message just for themselves. 
Many of them go out every Sunday into 


suburban places and tell others the story 
of. Jesus.” 


Grinnell College Plans for China 
RINNELL COLLEGE, Iowa, is the 
latest of the American colleges to 
undertake the support of a definite ed- 
ucational enterprise in mission lands, and 
has chosen for its field a part of the 
Province of Shantung, China. Mr. A. B. 
DeHaan, a graduate of Grinnell and a 
missionary of the American Board, has 
formulated a plan the main features of 
‘which are: 

The establishment of a large number 
—probably hundreds—of day-schools cen- 
tering about Techow, in which thousands 
of pupils will receive the beginnings of 
Christian education, 

The further training for boys and girls 
in the two academies already estab- 
lished. 

The providing of three professorships 
at Shantung University, where higher 
education will be provided for promising 
students. 

An annual budget of $4,000 for the 
girls’ schools, boys’ schools, and for the 
“support of an educational director. 

An endowment of $100,000, the income 
of which shall go for the support of 
Grinnell’s representatives in the Shan- 
tung University at Tsinanfu. © 

The American Board has promised co- 
operation in the financial part of that un- 
dertaking, and nine Gritmrell men have 
already volunteered to fill the posts in 
question. 


Encouragement in West China 


A SHANGHAI newspaper, printed in 

Chinese, refers to the notable Chris- 
tian progress in Yungchang, West China. 
For instance, a new place of worship 
has lately been dedicated in a town 
where the Rev. J. F. Peat, the Methodist 
missionary in charge of the district, was 
the first white man to preach, less than 
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A” interesting incident is reported in 
connection with the work of the 
American Bible Society in China. Yung 
T’ao, who is described as a philanthropist, 
but apparently not a Christian, bought 
5,000 New Testaments to give away. Ac- 
companying each book was a slip bearing 
the words, “Respectfully presented by 
Yung T’ao, who is not a church member.” 
Mr. Yung told the representative of the 
Bible Society, “I have only just started 
on my work of Bible distribution. | 
intend to put copies in every school in 
the whole of China, and into the hands 
of every teacher and official.” It is the 
opinion of the Bible Society representa- 
tive that this man “is a humble follower 
of Jesus Christ, fully imbued with His 


cine under the best experts to be found 
in Europe and America. Close coopera- 
tive relations will be maintained be- 
tween this great central plant and the 
mission hospitals in North China. 


SIAM AND LAOS 
Conquering Spirit Worship 
Lee Lao people of Petchaburi and 

Ratburi, Siam, have not been very 
responsive to the work of the Presby- 
terian missionaries. They are very dif- 
ferent from the Laos in the north of 
Siam, and speak a separate dialect. Prac- 


tically all are Buddhists, but the chief ob- 


stacle to their acceptance of Christianity 
has been the tenacity with which they 
have clung to the spirit worship of their 


| 
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| i i iq a year ago. Dr. Peat in a letter to the spirit.” He surely has a finer apprecia. 
| ie Methodist Board of Foreign Missions, tion of the Book than is shown by many 
Tt q tells of some significant things that are who are “church-members.” 
tT la taking place. He writes of one school 
Ty q with an enrolment of seventy-five boys, Peking Medical College Progress 
Te q which so overtaxed the capacity of the Ts plans for the Union Medica] 
, ie building that the native teacher borrowed College in Peking, which the 
ae ii a Buddhist temple. The trustees of this Rockefeller China Medical Board hopes 
| i temple gave the Christian teacher and his to make a Christian medical college of 
: i ie. boys a very hearty welcome, and provided a grade second to none anywhere in the 
| ig all the furniture needed. world, have so far progressed that the 
| | ba From Chengtu Rev. J. M. Yard writes: Board of Trustees has been organized 
: it 1g “Led by the Social Service Committee of and gotten to work. The Board con- 
i i i a the Young Men’s Christian Association, sists of thirteen men, six of whom 
, P 150 men took part recently in the distri- (three English and three American) 
Tia a bution of anti-tuberculosis literature. are appointed by the six cooperating mis- 
1 oo Some were sold and some were given sions which work in Peking, and seven 
7 Bg away. We sold 4,500 calendars, telling appointed by the China Medical Board. 
7 te what to do to prevent tuberculosis. Dr. John R. Mott, who was chosen by 
{ 0 Every street in the city was covered in the latter body as one of its seven rep- 
wi ia our campaign. It was fine to see the  resentatives, has been elected chairman — 
ae aa students willing to carry big bundles of of the Board. The entire medical plant 
, ve a tracts under their arms and to sell them of the London Missionary Society in 
Hr i h on the streets. They were ‘serving so- Peking has been purchased, and efforts 
1 ag ciety,’ as they exprest it. But that sort are now being made to secure adjacent 
of thing is new in China. Such men have properties, 
1 Re been ‘brought up’ on the Gospel. Here New buildings will be erected and 
Oh | a in Chengtu there are accessions to the preparation made for receiving the first 
‘e 4 church almost every Sunday. On Easter regular class under the new adminis- 
ie day we baptized our first Moslem con- tration in the fall of 1917. | 
| vert.” The plan includes the highest possible 
instruction in all departments of medi- 
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forefathers. To give it up seems to them 
too much like turning their dead rela- 
tives out of doors. | 

The missionaries now are approaching 
the people in a different way. With 
great sympathy they are trying to show 
the difference between the treatment the 
people received from their ancestors 
when they were living and the evil treat- 
ment that the spirits give them at pres- 
ent. Ihe missionaries tactfully suggest 
that perhaps, after all, they are worship- 
ing not the ancestor but an evil spirit 
that will do them harm. 

In a surprizing number of cases the 
people are very willing to accept this 
explanation and abandon the supersti- 
tious custom. 


Untrodden Ground in Siam 


Ly" McCLURE, of the Presbyterian 
Mission, sends this most interesting 
account of his long journey to Roi Ett: 
“My recent tour into the little known 
northeastern section of Siam was of 


necessity more a work of investigation © 


than of extensive evangelistic work. 
From an evangelistic point of view, our 


chief aim was to scatter Christian lit- | 


erature as widely and judiciously as pos- 
sible. On the trip we disposed of about 
2,900 copies, largely in and about the city 
of Roi Ett; and it was chiefly free dis- 
tribution. We also did some street 
preaching, and preached to those who 
came to our lodging places, outside the 
city walls. Several audiences were thus 
instructed, the picture roll being used to 
attract. A very noticeable thing about 
the people was their approachableness 
and apparent lack of fear or suspicion. 
Tho the children had seldom seen 
Europeans, very few of them showed 
fear or disposition to run away, such as 


we had seen in places nearer the Capital. © 
While the prospect of being able to un-_ 
dertake work there soon is not bright, it 


should certainly be considered by our 
Mission and some step be taken if pos- 


of March. 
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sible, to insure aggressive effort as soon 
as possible.” 


‘‘The Glad Conference” in Siam 


HE Annual Petchaburi Conference 
for Christians was held the 24th to 
“We call it the ‘Glad 
Conference,’”’ writes Rev. Paul A. Eakin, 
of Petchaburi, Siam. “The word ‘glad’ 
was used over and over again by old and 
young, ignorant and educated. The gen- 
eral subject was the work of the Holy 
Spirit as seen in the Acts and applied 
to present times. Sunday morning, four 
meetings were held simultaneously. The 
Chinese meeting, led by Chinese evan- 
gelists, was held in the drawing-room 
of the new dwelling known as ‘Sawat 
Satan’ (meaning pleasant place). The 
Junior Endeavorers held a joint meeting, 


leading themselves in the Dodge tent on 


the ‘Sawat Satan’ lawn. The women’s 
meeting was held in the Sunday-school 
room, and the men had their meeting in 
the church. At the communion service 
in the afternoon, fifteen offered them- 
selves for baptism, but only five were 
baptized, the rest being enrolled as cate- 
chumens. One of the best features of 
the conference was the fact that seventy 


people from widely different country 


districts were present for the sessions.” 
INDIA 


Social Service in India 


«© A SOCIAL SERVICE BUREAU has 


* been started in Bombay,” writes 


Dr. F. B. Price, editor of the Indian 
Witness. “Some of the leading citizens 
in Bengal believe that one should be 
opened in Calcutta city also. It is sug- 
gested that the following subjects be con- 
sidered: 

“Extent of misery among widows. The 
number of undesirable matrimonial al- 
liances. The condition of the untouch- 
ables. The condition of the rural popu- 
lation. Causes which lead to the de- 
population of villages. The waste of 
money in litigation. The habits of the 
student population.” 
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A “Sadhu” Standing All Day for Christ 


religious life of India to-day 


presents no more striking phenomena 
than those connected with individuals 
who have gained some slight knowledge 
of Christ, which they have distorted 
and recast in the molds of their own 
religious thought and practise. Such a 
character is a Brahman Sadhu, or holy 
man, who sometimes attends the services 
in the Presbyterian mission in Etah, 
North India. He is a man about sixty 
Over twenty years ago, 
while practising austerities high up on 
the Himalayas, and almost frozen, he 
was found by a missionary, taken to his 
home, warmed, fed, and clothed. The 
Gospel was preached to him, and as the 
man now thinks, he was told to give up 
the kind of austerities he was practising, 
and to go forth to stand for Jesus Christ 


for twenty-four years. He took the vow 


to do so, and he may be found to-day, 
literally standing all day long, and he 
says, all night, for Jesus Christ. He has 
not known Christ, nor has he taken ad- 
vantage of many opportunities to learn 
of Him, but it seems perfectly clear that 
he has a deep reverence for Him, and has 
to some extent told his followers about 
Jesus. He has many followers in the 
districts of Farukhabad, Mainpuri, and 
Etah, and is promising to preach Christ 
to them now in a new way. 


The Way to Reach Moslems 


MISSIONARY in India writes con- 
cerning the present possibilities of 
Moslem evangelism as follows: “I am 
more than ever convinced that India is 


at present the strategic point to reach 


the Mohammedan world. I have worked 
for twenty-eight years, partly among 
Mohammedans, and I have never seen 
such a change in any community as I 
have noticed in the Mohammedans dur- 
ing the past two years or so. They come 
in crowds to purchase books, Gospels 
and the Psalms especially, and come with 
good questions—not the old routine ques- 


[September 


tions of twenty years ago. Prayer igs be. 
hind this great change. By humbly seek- 
ing the guidance of the Spirit of God 
we are taught how to approach the Mys- 
sulman. My experience is that we are 
far more successful when we speak to 
him as a sinner than as a. Mohammedan, 
One has to refer to the Koran and to the 
Gospels, but they become side issues, and 
as flanking movements they are more ef- 
fective than for a frontal attack. If we 
can touch the sinner, the Mohammedan 


has to give way. That is my experience, 


both in preaching and in private conver- 
sation.’—Moslem World. 


A Heathen’s Idea of Baptism 


C.M.S. missionary in Bharatpur, in 
Central India, was told by a man 
who had once been drawn to Christianity 
that he “feared the degradation and pol- 
lution of baptism.” When asked to ex- 
plain, he related that he had been told 


that a missionary, when baptizing a con- 


vert, performed the following ritual: “A 
string cot was produced, and the convert 
made to creep below it. The missionary 
sat on the cot and took his bath; the 
soapy water fell on the convert, and thus 
he baptized.’ The missionary 


writes: “You may wonder if it is pos- 


sible for such absurdities to be men- 
tioned. Yes; far worse and more dis- 
gusting stories are publicly taught by the 
enemies of Christ in this land.” 


Homecoming of Young Princes 


A* the request of the Maharaja of 
Kohlapur, Mrs. Irwin, the widow of 
an American missionary, took charge of 
the education of the two young princes 
seven years ago. After spending two 
years with them in England, she brought 
them to this country for a tour in the 
summer of 1915. On their return to 


India, both Christians and non-Chris- 


tians welcomed home the Maharajas 
sons. 
The Christian church at Kolhapur 


held special exercises, with elaborate 
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decorations and speeches of congratula-— 


tion. A beautiful copy of the Scriptures 
was presented to the young heir, who 
accepted it gratefully, 

Later the Europeans were all tabited 
to the palace for the grand reception 
given by the Maharaja. The visitors on 
entrance were bedecked with flowers, and 
the guests of honor were asked to stay 
for tea. The “tea,” which proved to be 
Q sumptuous feast, was served in the in- 
ner courtyard of the palace, where all 
sat down directly opposite the private 
temple of the city goddess—her own de- 
votees sitting calmly with shoes upon 
their feet, alongside the defiling Euro- 
peans, and all presided over by a Brah- 
man chief. ‘To the missionaries this was 
peculiarly significant as a sign of the 
gradual breakdown of the caste system, 
which is slowly becoming apparent in 
different parts of India. 


-MOSLEMS IN ASIA 


Graduates of Robert College 


ROM less than a hundred students 

annually in the early days of the col- 
lege, the enrolment has grown to 550 in 
1913-14, the year before the war; drop- 
ping to 441 in 1914-15, the first year of 
the war, with 20 nationalities repre- 
sented, Greeks 177, Armenians 68, Bul- 
garians 64, Turks 55, Israelites. 22, Al- 
banians 12, etc., etc. It is a remarkable 
indication of the intense desire for the 
education that Robert College offers that, 
in spite of the increased difficulties of the 
situation because of the war, the College 
has enrolled at the present time about 
900 students. No less remarkable are the 
friendly relations toward one another 
that the students of the warring nations 
have maintained during these trying 
years, 

One of the most distinguished eradu- 
ates of Robert College, for many years 
Professor of the Bulgarian language and 
literature in that institution, is Hon. 


Stephen Panaretoff, now Bulgarian Min- 
ister at = ashington. 
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Another graduate of the College is Mr. | 


Michail Dorzias, of Greece, now pursuing 
a post-graduate course at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He is probably the 
strongest college athlete in the United 
States, being undefeated as a college 
wrestler, Asked by a newspaper man 
when he did his special training, this 
clean-living, high-thinking young Greek 
replied: “I do not have to train. I am 
always in perfect condition. Why should 
I not. ber” 


Turkey and the Zionists 


R. HENRY MORGENTHAU, late 

American Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, in a speech at Cincinnati dis- 
closed the fact that he had broached to 
the Turkish Ministry the advisability ot 
their selling Palestine to the Zionists 
after the war. The Turkish Ministers, 
he said, eagerly approved of the project. 
They discust figures, and argued whether 
Palestine should be converted into a re- 
public. “I told them that if harbors 


were built at Jaffa, half a million visitors 


would be attracted yearly to Jerusalem, 
each one of whom would spend $100.” 
“Why wait until you raise the money?” 
they responded. “We will grant con- 
cessions now; so build your harbors and 
hotels.” Some years ago, when the late 
Dr. Herzl proposed to raise a sum of 
money for the purpose now described, 
the sum of two million pounds was men- 
tioned as the price to be paid.—London 
Christian. 


A Mysterious Postal Card 


SSUMING that the Turkish censors 

are not Bible students, a _ clever 
American nurse in Turkey sent to the 
American Board a postal card which 
read: 

“We shall very soon have to test the 
first part of the twentieth verse of the 
fifth chapter of Job and still sooner, even 
now, of the last of Psalm 91:3. What a 
blessing to have a God who is true and 
able! Lots of love to you all. Dr. 
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Hamlin’s famous mixture in demand 
here.” | 

From the passages “In famine He 
shall redeem thee from death,” “He shall 
deliver thee . . . from the noisome pes- 
tilence,”’ and from the fact that the mix- 


ture referred to is used in cholera cases, 


the Board infers that famine and cholera 
are raging in the part of Turkey from 
which the message comes. 


Armenian Workers in Arabia 


OME of the most devoted workers 
in the Arabian Mission of the Re- 
formed Church in America are Ar- 
menian men and women who were 
brought up and trained in American or- 
phanages. and schools in Armenia, and 
who have offered themselves for this 
work among Moslems. The journey 
from their home is over a thousand miles, 
and they are foreign missionaries almost 
as much as the Americans themselves. 
These Armenians receive from the mis- 
sion a third of the salary they would ob- 
tain in government and commercial em- 
ploy. They have endured separation 
from their families and friends. Some 
of them have not received news of their 
wives and children since before the war. 
They also have suffered persecution for 
their purpose. 
One of these young men has come 


to Arabia to dedicate his life to win to 


Christ those whose co-religionists had 
made his sister and himself orphans. 
Moreover, in thankfulness to God for 
what Christians in America have done 


for him, every year he turns back a 


whole month’s salary into the mission 
treasury to help support this American 
institution. And this is in addition to 
his regular gifts on Sundays for the 
Lord’s work. 


Gifts of Persian Christians 


VEN in the strain of war times the 
Persian native church is developing 
along the line of self-support. The re- 
port comes from Teheran that the f- 
nances of the local church have been or- 
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berg, had been closed. 
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ganized on the budget plan and the ep- 
velop system of contributions has beep 
adopted. It was agreed that two-fifths 
of the money collected by envelops 
should be used for evangelistic work jn 
Teheran and other parts of Persia, one- 
fifth for foreign missionary work, one- 
fifth for local church expenses, and 
one-fifth for the poor. The pledges were 
not all that could be desired, but a begin- 
ning has been made in systematic giving 
and spending for the Lord, and the mis- 
sionaries are hoping that much will pe 
accomplished along this line. 

The schools have been adversely af- 
fected by the war in the matter of tuj- 
tion. At the time when the tuition fees 
are usually paid, the people were buying 
extra supplies, and since that time the 
prices of many necessities have greatly 
increased, All imported goods have in- 
creased enormously in price and native 
products have also risen. In spite of all 
this the receipts of the boys’ boarding 
department are in excess of their ex- 
penditures. 


EUROPE 


British Missions to Jews 


At the annual meeting of the Lon- 

don. Jews Society, Rev. C. H. Gill 
reported that in spite of the many 
difficulties attending the work in coun-— 
tries affected by the war, only two 
Stations, those at Cracow and Lem- 
At Warsaw, 
Hamburg and some other places, the 
British workers have been withdrawn, 
but the stations are being carried 
on by the Hebrew Christians with 
good results. At one place the re- 
sults achieved in three months equal 
those of the previous three years. At 
Ispahan, in Persia, the missionaries 
were obliged to leave the station, but 
one of them is now returning. The 
staffs from the stations in (Germany 
and Austria have either been helping 
in work at home or have been trans: 
ferred to other stations. In the Brit 
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ish stations there has been an in- 
creased spirit of inquiry, and in many 
cases all increased attendance at the 
mission halls. In North Africa there 
has been a widespread distribution of 
the Word of God at Tunis and Al- 
giers. 

One feature of this year’s operations 
has been the appeal of the Society for 
temporal relief for the Jews who have 
heen driven from their homes in Po- 


land. 


Scandinavian Book Mission 


HE Lutheran Book Mission, estab- 

lished in 1903, in Bergen, Norway, 
has up to the present time distributed 
1,850,000 Bibles and devotional books. 
Its different publications have been writ- 
ten by prominent authors and endorsed 
by the Bishop of Bergen. There are 
devotional books for the children to be 
read to them by their parents; devotional 
books for school children, for young 
people, students, soldiers, seamen, the 


sick, old people, etc. The society works 


everywhere that Norwegians live. The 
books have also been translated into 
Swedish and Danish, and an edition into 
Finnish and Laplandish is now being 
prepared. A branch society has been 
founded in America to work among the 
many Norwegians there. All books are 
sent free to any one who desires them. 
The society has several thousand mem- 
bers. It is supported by free-will offer- 
ings—Evangelischer Missionsbote. 


Work for Siberian Prisoners 

R. ADAM PODIN, who has been 

doing extensive evange:istic work 
in Russian prisons, particularly those in 
Siberia, under the auspices of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, writes of a recent trip: 
“On this journey I have been traveling 
10,680 versts, visiting several prisons 
with their thousands of inmates, and the 
faithful God has brought me _ safely 
through all the places. To Him be 
glory !” 


- Mr. Podin has not only preached td 
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thousands of prisoners, but has distrib- 
uted many copies of the New Testament 
among them, and he has been well re- 
ceived by prison officials and by the pris- 
oners, many of whom are hardened crim- 
inals, for he says of one Siberian prison: 
“After inquiring of one and the other of 
those in heavy chains, I found out that 
in those Asian districts you could divide 
the prisoners into three parts. One third 
part nearly were murderers, another part 
horse stealers, and the third part those 
that had committed assaults on women.” 
—Evangelical Christendom. 


AFRICA 
A Busoga Christian Chief 


a old-time chief of the country has 


recently died in Busoga, one of the | 


very few old men who had survived re- 
curring famines and the devastating 
sleeping sickness. Rev. S. R. Skeens, 
who for eighteen years has been at work 
in Uganda, writes of him: _ 

“The son of the late Bishop Hanning- 
ton and I were out visiting one evening 
and we came upon old Wobo in his court- 
yard, sitting with his retinue around a 
number of drinking pots, full of beer. 

“We spoke to him and showed him what 
is called The Wordless Book, a plain 
card with strips of black, red, and white, 
signifying Sin, the Blood of. Christ, and 
Salvation. We explained the meaning 
of the card to him and said we were 
either in the condition of sin (black) 
or in safety (white). He grasped the 
meaning at once, and after we had had 
considerable conversation with him, then 
and there in the courtyard, with all his 
people around, we knelt down and asked 
God to accept Wobo and bless him, and 
from that very time Wobo became a 
seeker after better things.” 


A Woman Historian of Egypt 


NE of the “new women” who are 
being produced in the East by 
Christian missions was Mrs. Hind An- 
num, who has recently died. She came 
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of educated Syrian parentage, and was 
graduated from the Cairo girls’ board- 
ing-school. Left a widow while still a 


young woman, she pursued with enthusi- 


asm the full course at the Girls’ College 


in Cairo. 


A great need for a true Egyptian 


history had long been felt, and Mrs. 


Hind, inspired by her teacher, set her- 
self the difficult task of preparing it. 
She succeeded so well that her book was 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 
for use in the government schools. It 
was requested, however, that her name 
on the title page be changed to that of 
a man, as it would be humiliating to the 
government to accept a book written by 
a woman, especially a Christian woman. 


Her reply to the Minister of Education 


well illustrates her character: “But | 
am a woman, she said, “and | am a 
Christian, and a teacher in a Christian 
school, and I wish all three facts to 
appear on the title page.” And her wish 
was carried out. 


Among the Jews of Tangier 


Wi the war broke out Dr. John 
Goldstein, with his oldest boy, was 
in Germany for a brief furlough, after 
his arduous labors among the Jews in 
Tangier. He has not been able to return, 
but Mrs. Goldstein has been bravely car- 
rying on the work, as far as possible, for 
nearly two years alone, She writes of 
meeting some Jewish people whom she 
had not seen for some time: “After the 
usual inquiries after my own and my 
children’s health, the man asked after ‘our 
beloved Doctor and his son,’ if they were 
well, and if letters came regularly and 
so on, saying how he and his family 
missed him, as no one now ran in and 
out when occasion and time offered to 
read from the holy Scriptures and to have 
soul converse, but he added: ‘Every day 


when I go to the synagog to pray I 


ask the God of our fathers to preserve 


our Doctor and to quickly bring him back, 


for we need him for our souls just as 


| September. 


much as for our bodies, and then I began 
wondering what I could do to show the 
Doctor how much we haveappreciated him 
and his work among us, and what do yoy 
think I did? Why, I got the Bible your 
husband gave me, some years ago, unstuck 
the New Testament part, which I had 
previously shut up, and now every day | 
read to my wife from the Scriptures,’ ” 


An Unfinished Task in East Africa 


2 HE death of Bishop Peel constitutes 
a challenge and a plea for the evan- 
gelization of the great Mombasa Diocese, 
and particularly for that part of it form- 


ing what is known as the C.M.S. German 


Fast Africa Mission. That work was 
very dear to his heart; the remarkable 


spirit of inquiry, and the conspicuous 


evangelistic zeal of the new converts, 
which have characterized that Mission 
during the last few years, were his glory 
and joy. It was one of his cherished but 
unfulfilled projects to make an itinera- 
tion from Mombasa, through Voi and 
Taveta, and on through to Dodoma or 


_Mpapawa by the very track which is now 


(with how different a purpose!) being 
followed by General Smuts and his troops. 
He wanted every one of the tribes in that 
area, scarcely touched as yet by Christian 
missions, to hear the Gospel fully 
preached before the inevitable advent of 
Islam. Politically the future of these 
districts is dark and uncertain, but the 
burden of their claim for the light of the 
Gospel is a heritage left by Bishop Peel 
to the Christian Church—Church M1s- 
stonary Society Review. 


The End of “The Morning Star” 


ay of the apparently small but really 
far-reaching results of the war has 
been the destruction by the Germans, 


when raiding on the shores of Lake Tan- 


ganyika, of the Morning Star, the famous 
missionary sailing boat. This little ves- 
sel, which in 1883 was carried in pieces 
from Zanzibar to Lake Tanganyika, has 
been used by the London Missionary 5° 
ciety as one of its most effective agencies 
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in reaching the people. R. Stewart 
Wright says of the Morning Star: 

“The medicine chest on board had 
brought healing and the alleviation of 
pain to many, while the good news of a 
divine Savior had been preached from 
her deck. Now, by the hands\of white 
men of a Christian nation, sh 
ruined boat, never more to c 
sage of love and blessing to the ears of 
heathen men. . . . Perhaps in the good 
time coming, when the war is ended and 
the people return to the lake shore from 
which they have been driven by the dread 
sleeping sickness, her: place may be filled 
by a small motor boat which will carry 
to full fruition the work begun by the 
Morning Star.” 


NORTH AMERICA 


New Type of Church Union 


A NOVEL example of church union 
comes to light in a small Ohio town 
where a Methodist, a Baptist, and a Lu- 
theran communion surrender all their 
old-time denominational individuality and 
merge into one as Presbyterians. This 
happened in Pleasant Plain, a village in 
Warren County, which has fewer than 
500 inhabitants, but had been attempting 
to carry the burden of three churches. 

In the summer of 1915, in response to 
a spontaneous desire, an old-fashioned 
town meeting was held in the town hall, 
and after full and frank discussion it 
was voted to give up the three organiza- 
tions and unite in one community church, 
which should be the center of the social, 
Civic, and spiritual life of the town and 
the surrounding country. It was voted 
to afhliate the new organization with 
some denominational body, but it was 
obvious that it would not be wise to 
choose one of the three denominations 
represented by the three churches. A 
petition to organize a Presbyterian 
church was drawn up, and of the more 
than seventy-five signers just one per- 
son, a woman, was Presbyterian. The 
legal counsel of the committee guided 
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the people in the necessary legal steps 
to sell the three church properties, and 
the Baptist Church, which is the largest 
building with the most ample grounds, 
has been purchased and will be repaired 
and refitted for the uses of the union 


congregation. The enrolment in the 


union Sabbath-school and the attendance 
at the union services are now 50 per 
cent. greater than the combined enrol- 
ment and attendance -of the three 
churches. 


A Deputation to Ceylon 


Cy Thursday, August 10th, Secretary 


Edward L. Smith of the American 
Board, with his wife and Franklin J. 
Warner and Mrs. Warner, of White 


Plains, N. Y., sailed from Vancouver, 


for an absence of eight months, to 
be spent chiefly in inspecting mis- 
sion stations in the Orient. The main 
objective is Ceylon, where the mission- 
aries of the American Board and the 
native churches will, next October, cele- 
brate the centennial of the beginning of 
the Christian propaganda there. On 
their way to and from India the members 


of the American Board Commission will. 


carry greetings of American Christians 
to the Christian workers in Japan and 


China. 


No less than twenty-five missionaries 
also sailed on the Empress of Russia, 
Among the members of this party were 
Bishop Bashford of China and Prof. 
Marcus Buell of Boston University 
School of Theology, who will spend a 


part of his Sabbatical year lecturing in 
China, 


Presbyterian Gifts to Missions 


HE Presbyterian Board of Foreign 

Missions has made a notable record 
during this past year. It asked for $2,- 
255,918, and received $2,285,930. It cut 
down the deficit with which it began the 
year from $101,013 to $44,500. It is 
now just twenty-three years since the 
Board, for the first time, reported an- 
nual receipts exceeding a million dollars, 
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which was then about $1.20 per com- 
municant. This year’s contributions 
average $1.50 for each communicant 
member. But Robert E, Speer, in his 
address before the General Assembly, 
would not let his auditors congratulate 
themselves on even this notable advance. 
He reminded the Assembly that the de- 
velopment of giving in the Presbyterian 
Church has not kept relative pace with 
the increase of wealth among Presby- 
terians. Nor has giving kept pace with 
the necessary expansion of normal 
growth in the work. The board’s. force 
to-day is fifty-four workers beyond the 
total of a year ago. 


Gives Up Business for Missions 


R. R. A. DOAN, a brick manufac- 
turer of Nolensville, Ohio, was a 
member of the commission of the For- 
eign Christian Missionary Society sent to 
the Far East in 1916. He has not only been 
a successful business man, but has always 
been deeply interested in foreign mis- 
sions, For a number of years he has led 


one of the largest Bible classes in Amer- — 


ica, the attendance often reaching more 
than one thousand. 

He remained in China several months, 
and succeeded in enrolling over twelve 
hundred men in carefully organized 
Bible classes at the various mission sta- 
tions of his denomination. Mr. Doan 
was so much imprest by what.he saw on 
this trip that he decided to devote the 
rest of his life to missionary service, 
gave up his business, and has been elected 
the Laymen’s Secretary of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, serving 
without salary. : 

He wrote home while he was in China: 
“If some good angel were to say to me 
that God would grant one specific re- 
quest of mine and that this privilege 
would be given only once during my life, 
I would unhesitatingly pray that I might 
be given the power to reveal to the Amer- 
ican Christian business men the oppor- 
tunity for investment in mission work in 
foreign fields.” 
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New Attitude Toward the Negro 


HERE is a new attitude in the South 

toward the training of the negro, 
Somehow in the past we have offered 
him training, such as it was, but halfwa 
hoped that it would not be taken. Byt 
I believe that we have seen a new light, 
We are not only offering a better traip- 
ing to the negro now than ever before, 
but are also eager to see him take aqd- 
vantage of this training; and most of ys 
believe in our heart of hearts that he 
will be a better man, a better citizen, and 
a more efficient economic factor if he 
will take all the training offered and 
more. There is no danger now that the 
Southern white man will retrench in his. 
plans for developing the negro race, 
Thanks to the good common sense and 
the Christian spirit of the South, Mr, 
Vardaman, ex-Governor Blease, and 
others like-minded, who would give the 
negro only what he pays for, are fighting 
a losing battle. The whole South has 
become convinced that the negro must 
have a chance, and in this we are reach- 
ing a sense of democracy which we have 


never before known.—W. D. WEaTHER- 
FORD. 


Women’s Conferences in Northfield 


HE thirteenth annual summer school 

for Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies, which was held in Northfield, 
July 14th to 21st, surpassed all former 
ones, the total enrolment reaching 1,268, 
as against 921 in 1915. In all sixteen de- 
nominations were represented, significant 
among them being the Universalists with 
sixty delegates, the Roman Catholics with 
two and the Unitarians with one. 

Last year 370 young women were en- 
rolled. This year the number leaped to 
624, or just about one-half the entire 
registration. This is a significant fact 
when one calls to mind that a few years 
ago practically no girls or young women 
attended this conference. ae 

Mrs. Henry W. Peabody was the pre- 
siding officer, and Mrs, Helen Barrett 
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Montgomery conducted the class in the 
study book for the coming year “World 
Missions and World Peace.” Forty 
missionaries were present, and a con- 
siderable number of the younger women 
found in the messages of the conference 
the call of God to similar life service. 

The corresponding gathering for the 
promotion of enthusiasm and the im- 
provement of methods among women 
who are engaged in the home missionary 
enterprise was held from July 21st to 
28th, and brought together nearly six 
hundred women. The various types of 
home missionary work were presented by 
missionaries, and to the Auditorium 
meetings came large numbers of the 
nearly 1,200 Sunday-school workers who 
were holding a separate conference at 
the same time on the Northfield Semin- 
ary campus. 


A Broad Financial Policy 


Methodist Episcopal Church has 
now a “commission on finance.” It — 


is made up of representatives from cer- 
tain local areas, both laymen and min- 
isters. It held its first meeting in Chicago 
a few days ago. Its two principal objects 
appear to be to bring the non-contribut- 
ing or partially contributing congrega- 
tions into the quota-meeting class, and to 
secure a general advance in gifts even 
from those who have been doing fairly 
well. The church appropriations for the 
year for general work amount to the very 
considerable sum of $4,670,000. There 
is to be work by secretaries of several 
names and with varying duties. For the 
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treatment. The plan is to select for this 
test churches from all parts of the coun- 
try and all grades and conditions, includ- 
ing rural, town, and city. 


A Lesson in Church Giving 


we Highland, Kansas, a town of about 
one thousand people, there is a church 
of some 360 members that, for several 
years, has been supporting a missionary 


in China at $600 a year. After a mission- 


ary service which was held in the church, 
at which no direct appeal for money was 
made, fourteen of the church-members 
undertook jointly the support of another 
missionary. Soon an individual began 
the support of his own missionary. 

Two weeks later the building commit- 
tee raised $4,500 to build an addition to 
their church, and that addition has been 
dedicated, with all the money paid. The 
pastor says that without a doubt the two 
additional “living links” with the mission 
field helped them in their building enter- 
prise. Such are the usual results—gen- 
uine efforts to honor God by extending 


His kingdom abroad, secure from Him 


greater blessings on the work at home. 
A Japanese View of America 

A JAPANESE of rank, visiting New 

4 York, was first welcomed by the of- 
ficials and then escorted through the city 
to see the sights. The excursion having 
come to an end, the Japanese said: “You 
have treated me with great kindness— 
showing me your high buildings, your 
clubs, your banks, your Stock Exchange, 
your gorgeous hotels, your lovely parks, 
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and the homes of your millionaires. But 
when you come to Japan I shall take you 
first to look upon our temples and altars. 
I see clearly that the Americans are not 
a religious people.” 


Ege 
t 


next two years chief stress will be put 
upon the executive, educational, and in- 
Spirational features involved in increas- 
ing the apportioned “benevolences” at 
least 15 per cent. each year and, if 
Possible, in actually achieving a million- 
dollar advance. One thousand churches - 
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Canada and Prohibition 


(CANADA in its war-time handling of 


will be selected for special cultivation 
under the direction of the stewardship 
secretary with a view of indicating the 
degree of response possible under proper 


the liquor business is resorting to 
much more sweeping measures than have 


so far been adopted in England. For 


Canada one result of the war promises 
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to be that by the spring of 1917 the 
whole of the Dominion, with the excep- 
tion of the Province of Quebec, will 
be under prohibition. Prince Edward 
Island was the only province with a pro- 
hibitory law when the war began; but 
since Canada has been at war every prov- 
ince except Quebec has taken steps to 
follow the example of the island prov- 
ince; and at Ottawa a.law has been 
passed to supplement the prohibition en- 
actments of the provincial legislatures. 

Dr. Grenfell is rejoicing over the pro- 
hibition of liquor in Labrador and New- 
foundland. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Bibles for Troops and Mexicans 


HE American Bible Society was 

prompt in meeting the situation cre- 
ated by the mobilization of the militia, 
and sent out thousands of khaki-bound 
Testaments to friends who placed them 
in the hands of the soldiers as they gath- 
ered in the different camps and started 
on their journey toward the Mexican 
border. The southwestern agency, which 
includes the state of Texas in its area, 
and whose headquarters are in Dallas, 
Tex., has been especially active in minis- 
tering to the troops as they have been 
assembled in the camps along the border. 
The society has made special grants to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and other institutions working among 
the soldiers, and its funds are so far 
exhausted as to make it impossible to 
carry forward this work without special 
assistance. 

The Mexico agency of the: society 
which, for the time being, has its head- 
quarters in San Antonio, Tex., is partic- 
ularly active among the Mexican people 
and is finding a surprizing demand for 
the Gospels. Tens of thousands in Span- 
ish have been sent forward for this pur- 
- pose, and the society’s agent, the Rev. W. 
F. Jordan, writes that the eagerness of 
the people for these Scriptures is unpre- 
cedented. 
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Warning Against Colporteurs 


” a newspaper published in an interior 
town in Brazil appeared an article pur- 

porting to describe some colporteurs, 

whom it called “heretic pedlars.” 

“For some days past two strange in- 
dividuals have been going about the city, 
Their mission is to sell heretical books, 
false Bibles, and other literature which 
tends to lead Catholics from their faith 
and induce them to embrace the errors of 
Protestantism. They go from door to 
door insistently troubling all whom they 
meet. These booksellers are not minis- 
ters; they are nothing but the servants 
of such. Ordinarily, they are ignorant 
and incapable of the most simple doc- 


trinal discussion, and it is not rare to find 


them rough and abusive. All Catholics 
should avoid meeting them, and never 
accept their books, much less buy them. 
It would mean the helping on of the 
heresy and the strengthening of the ene- 
mies of our faith; it would be an act of 
apostasy. To subscribe to their journals, 
buy their books—wicked and immoral 
publications that they are—are things 
that a good and honorable man or woman 
should not do, otherwise they pass as a 
wicked person or a fool. ‘Those who, 
through ignorance, have bought books 


from these pedlars should cast them into 
the fire.” 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
Successful Work for the Moros 


HE New York Committee for Uplift- 
ing the Moro Wards of the Nation is 
an organization which is supporting some 
of the efforts which Bishop Brent is 
making in the Philippines. At a recent 


meeting of the committee, held in New 


York, Bishop Brent said: 

“The Moros are a very proud race of 
people. They are pagan Mohammedans. 
Very few can read, and a still smaller 
fraction can speak Arabic. There is no 
translation of the Koran available tor the 
people, so that their knowledge of it 1s 
negligible. The Moros have lived iso- 
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lated lives. We are endeavoring to put 
them in contact with the entire world. 
“We plan to equip the Moro with a 
trade which he can apply, among his own 
people, so that he may win the self-re- 
spect that is born of the ability to pro- 
duce. We are endeavoring to bring about 
institutional life for the Moro, most of 
all to turn his attention to the soil and 
the amazing fertility of his country. We 
now have forty boys in the Agricultural 
School from all classes of Moro society. 
This is a beginning which promises a 
creat future. We have been very for- 
-tunate in our other work among the 
Moros, including our hospital work.” 


Sunday-school Unites Forces in the 
Philippines 

“ A LARGE majority of the student 

4 body in the Philippines are with- 
out faith in their old system, and are out 
on a sea of religious unbelief searching 
for an anchorage.’ This statement is 
made by Rev. J. L. McLaughlin, who is 
making an earnest effort to inject the 
Bible into the lives of the young people 
of the Islands, as a part of his work as 
secretary for the World’s Sunday-school 
Association. Fifteen years ago not one 
Filipino had even been inside of a Sun- 
day-school; to-day the Islands have a 
Sunday-school enrolment of nearly 60,- 
000, and the movement is only just be- 
ginning. The great problem is to make 
of the Filipinos a united people, and in 
the attainment of this end the Sunday- 
school is second to none, saving possibly 
the public schools. It has been found 
that all could unite upon the platform of 
the child, as this does not involve any 
teference to creed or denomination. 
“The different tribal representatives 
gathered at the Sunday-school -conven- 
tions held throughout the Islands,” said 
Mr McLaughlin, “and our souls were 
cheered and thrilled as we sensed the dis- 
appearing of the old jealousies and felt 
the awakening of that newer spirit of 
Christian love and fraternity, the like of 
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which has never been in the Philippine 
Islands heretofore.” 


OBITUARY NOTES 
Dr. C. A. Killie, of China 


EV. CHARLES A. KILLIE, a mis- 

sionary of the Presbyterian Board in 
North China, died at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York, on July 16th, after 
a severe operation, the third in seven 
weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Killie were both 
converted under the preaching of Dwight 
L. Moody in 1885, and went to China in 
1889. They passed through the terrible 
months of the Siege of Peking, in 1900, 
in the British Legation Compound. Mr. 
Killie was preeminently an itinerating 
missionary, and traveled thousands of 
miles. On account of ill health he re- 
turned to the United States in May, 1912, 
but from September, 1913 to May, 1916 
he carried on his last great work for 
missions, itinerating among the churches 
of America. In that period he traveled 


over 61,000 miles and delivered more 
than 850 addresses. 


Bishop Eveland of Manila 


ILLIAM PERRY EVELAND, 
Missionary Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church of southern Asia, met 
death on July 24th, near Mount 
Holly Springs, Pa., in an extraordinary 
accident. He set out for a litle fishing 
expedition, carrying with him a steel fish- 
ing rod, which in some way came in con- 
tact with a poorly insulated high-tension 
electric wire near the Reading Railway. 
The next afternoon his body was found 
in the high weeds that border the stream. 
Bishop Eveland was only fifty-two 
years of age, a graduate of Dickinson 
College, who, after spending several 
years in the pastorate and educational 
work, was appointed missionary bishop 
in 1912. He had his episcopal residence 


at Manila and shared in the general over- 


sight of the Methodist Episcopal work in 
southern Asia, with special supervision 
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of the work in the Philippines and Ma- 
laysia. He had returned to this country 
to attend the general conference in May. 


Dr. Daniel Bliss, of Syria’ 
THE Rev. Daniel Bliss, founder and 
President Emeritus of the Syrian 
Protestant College in Beirut, Syria, and 
one of the most beloved missionaries of 
the East, died on July 28th at his home 
in Beirut. He was in his ninety-third 
year, and had been a missionary in Syria 
for more than sixty years. 
Dr. Bliss was born in Georgia, Vt., 


and was graduated from Amherst Col- 


lege in 1852. He attended the Andover 
Theological Seminary, and was ordained 
in the Congregational ministry. He went 
to Mount Lebanon, Syria, with his wife, 
who was Miss Abby M. Wood of Am- 
herst, Mass. Six years later Dr. Bliss 


returned to this country and raised $100,- 


000 in 1862 during the civil war, for the 
initial endowment of the college, which 
was started in 1864 in a rented house 
with sixteen pupils. In 1873 the corner- 
stone of the main building of the col- 
lege was laid by William E. Dodge. 
When Dr. Bliss retired as President 
Emeritus in 1902, the college had grown 
under his care until there were about 


876 students, 75 teachers, and 15 good 


buildings. His son, Dr. Howard Bliss, 
is now President. 


Rev. Dr. K. C. Chatterjee, of India 


HE Presbyterian Church in the Pan- 
jab has sustained a heavy loss in the 
death of Dr. K. C. Chatterjee on May 
31st at Pillour, India. He was born in 
1838, in Bengal, and was converted to 


Christianity under the teaching of Dr. 
Alexander Duff in his college in Cal- 


cutta during his early manhood. He 
came to the Panjab in 1861, and was 
Head Master of the Mission School at 
Jullunder for a time. Here he married 
a lady, the daughter of the Rev. Golak 
Nath, and sister of Lady Harnam Singh, 
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who was a most loving and helpful wife. 
He went to Lahore as Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Foreman College, 
and then went to Hoshyarpore in 1868, 
where he spent the last 48 years of his 
life. 
Dr. Chatterjee was honored by being 


chosen the Moderator of the first Gen- 


eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 


Church in India in 1904. He visited 
America with his wife’ and daughter in 


1887, and went as a delegate to the Mis- 
sionary Conference in Edinburgh in 


1910. He was President of the Com- 


mittee of Home Missions in India, and 
President of the Board of Directors of 
Foreman College from 1886 to 1915, — 


Dr. R. Wardlaw Thompson, of London 


HE Rev. Ralph Wardlaw Thompson, 

D.D., for many years secretary of 
the London Missionary Society, died in 
England on June 10th, at the age of 
seventy-four. He was born in Bellary, 
South India, on August 28, 1842, the son 
of a missionary, William Thompson, who 
moved to Cape Town, South Africa, in 
1850, and became pastor of the Union 
Chapel. Wardlaw Thompson was edu- 
cated in South Africa, and in 1865 be- 
came pastor of the Ewing Place Congre- 
gational Church in Glasgow, Scotland. In 
1881 he became Foreign Secretary of 
the L. M. S., and during his tenure of 
office the Society made many forward 
movements. He was a missionary states- 
man greatly honored and beloved. 


Miss Bertha G. Johnson, a Friend of 
Lepers 


JOHNSON, one of the Amert- 
can field secretaries of the Mis 
sion to Lepers, died suddenly while 
speaking at Montreat, N. C., on July 22d. 

Her loss will be keenly felt by a wide 
circle of friends and by the _ lepers 
throughout the world. She was theif 
true friend and burned out in her zeal 
for Christ. 
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“ARE THE JAPANESE A MENACE?” 


Reviews of “Japan and America—A Contrast,” and of “The Japanese Crisis.” * 
By Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D., New York, author of “New Forces in Old China.” 


g is about as difficult to get an unpreju- 
diced and dispassionate opinion of the 
Japanese as it is to get one of Theodore 
Roosevelt, William Jennings Bryan and 
Lloyd George. Each observer is prone 
to look through the haze which has been 
created by his own imagination and he 
glorifies or defames in accordance with 
his preconceived ideas. Some _ books, 
magazine articles, and after-dinner 
_ speeches describe the Japanese as if they 
were a nation of saints and angels, the 
most perfect types that humanity has yet 
produced. Other writers characterize 
them in language which would not come 
under the rule: “All the news that’s fit 
to print.” 

These observations have been sug- 
gested by a book just published entitled 
“Japan and America—A Contrast,” by 
Carl Crow. It is a handsome volume, 
written from the viewpoint of ample op- 
portunity for observation, as the author 
was formerly a member of the editorial 
staff of the Japan Advertiser. It 
abounds in facts and incidents, and the 
style is so clear and vigorous that it is 
fascinating reading. 

The impression made, however, is that 
the author does not love the Japanese, 
and that from the huge mass of available 
material he has selected the particular 
things that enable him to make out a 
casé against them, while unfavorable 


Con, Japan and America—A Contrast” By Carl 
om 8v0, 316 pp. $2.00. Robert M. McBride, 
- Y. “The Japanese Crisis.” By A. B. Scherer. 

mo, 115 pp. $1.00. F. A. Stokes, N. Y. 


opinions of his own are freely inter- 
woven. He declares (page 1) that 
“Japan and the United States have noth- 
ing in common’; that (page 4) the two 
countries are “champions” of such “op- 
posing aims and interests” that “one of 
the twa countries must recede from its 
present position”; that (page 5) the real 
Japan is not what Americans innocently 
imagine it to be, but “the Japan of farms 
and factories and fishermen, ruled by a 
little group of ambitious statesmen and 
dominated by the imperialistic aims 
which dominated Germany”; that (page 
6) “in Japan we see a power still par- 
tially under the influence of barbaric tra- 
ditions of warfare and conquest, and yet 
possest of all of the weapons and powers 
of the most enlightened countries”; that 
“she maintains a double standard of con- 


duct—one for use with strong nations, 
the other for use with weak ones”; and 


that her boasted progress has consisted 
in imitating the inventions and discov- 
eries of western nations. 

Mr, Crow’s closing chapter is entitled 
“Is Japan a Menace?” and he does not 
conceal his opinion that it is. He says 
that “the situation is very much the same 
as that which existed between ##ngland 
and Germany before the outbreak of the 
European War”; that (page 302) “for 
every just cause of quarrel Germany had 
against England, Japan has half a dozen 
against’ us”; that (page 304) in the Japa- 
nese vernacular press there is “ a steady 
outpouring of vilification and abuse of 


~ Note.—Any books mentioned in this department will be sent on receipt of price. Address The 
Missionary Review Publishing Company, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 
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The “crisis” which Dr. Scherer djs. 
cusses is that between the American and 
Japanese Governments over the situation 
in California. He frankly recognizes 


the United States,” and that (page 306), 
“Japanese friendship for the United 
States exists only in the meaningless 
conventional phrases of diplomatic usage, 
in the propaganda of Japanese statesmen 


_ 
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wih that there are two sides to the question, tee 
Bik and American peace-at-any-price advo- and ina spirit of perfect fairness he tries a 
mi 4 cates, and in the wine-warmed senti- to do justice to both. He holds that yn- 


ments of Japanese-American banquets.” 

The book may serve as a good anti- 
dote for the fulsome eulogies of the visi- 
tors to whom he refers. We must recog- 
nize too, its readableness, and the large 
value of its collection of facts. The dif- 
ficulty lies in its one-sidedness, in the 
omission of other facts of a more favor- 
able character, and in a statement of 
cited facts which makes them appear 


restricted Japanese immigration and 
ownership of land by aliens is quite out 
of the question for economic and other 
reasons. He emphasizes the well-known 
fact that the Japanese Government does 
not ask for such unrestricted immigration 
and ownership, but for an adjustment 
which does not discriminate against the 
citizens of Japan as compared with the 
citizens of other countries. He, therefore, 
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more unfavorable than they really are. 
For example, the author: holds that 
Japan is absolutely ruled by a small 
gsroup of resolute men who dominate the 
Emperor and the people alike, so that the 
former is a mere puppet in their hands, 
and the latter an ignorant and ac- 
quiescent proletariat, which is not con- 
sulted in any important matter. 

If one is to err at all, it is better to 
do so on the side of charity. ‘A book of 
this kind is apt to strengthen suspicions 
and jealousies which may still further 
embarrass the already embarrassed rela- 
tions of the two nations. It is easy to 


concludes that the real issue is between 
a discriminatory and a non-discrimina- 
tory alien land law. He states, what will 
be news to most people in the East, that 
the labor unions in California, as well as 
the Japanese Government, would be en- 
tirely satisfied with a law excluding all 
aliens from land ownership, but that the 
effort to pass such a law has been blocked 
by banks, trust companies, chambers of 
commerce and other large business inter- 
ests which fear that such a law would 
prevent the investment of foreign capital 
in the State. Dr. Scherer deplores the 
fact that a grave international issue is 


thus subordinated to commercial inter- 
ests, which in his opinion would not be so 
seriously injured as they imagine. 

The author has packed much sanity 
and good sense into short compass, and 
an appendix gives copies of important 
official documents. He believes that our 
Japanese problem will vanish into thin 
air if we substitute in dealing with it the 
spirit of the gentleman and statesman 
for that of the sensational journalist. He 
frankly admits that our relations with 
Japan are in a highly sensitive state, and 


pick out flaws in any nation under 
heaven, including our own. After all, the 
Japanese are human beings like ourselves, 
and in dealing with them we may well 
remember the words of the poet: “Men 
might be better if we better deemed of 
them.” 
THE JAPANESE CRISIS 


A much smaller book, but one which 
impresses us as better balanced, is “The 
Japanese Crisis,’ by James A. B. 
Scherer, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 


Throop College of Technology. He 


i writes on the basis of a residence of five he says in words which ought to be taken 
| i, | California, and he brings to the subject plies a match to this tinder 1s, however, 
| ne | not only the fruits of careful study, but ignorant or thoughtless, a criminal 
: 1 | the suggestions of sound judgment. against the human race.” 
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